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“T would strongly advocate,” wrote Mr. 
Gerald Cobb in his admirable Old 
Churches of London, “ the preservation and 
eventual reinstatement of all the damaged 
City Churches;. certainly Wren’s most 
characteristic interiors ought to be recon- 
structed, if only to perpetuate his designs. 
In most cases plain well-made furniture with 
a little judicious decoration should suffice, 
and at St. Bride’s, which had fairly simple 
fittings, this should give us an interior not 
much unlike what we have lost.” 

To judge from the plans drawn up by 
Mr. Godfrey Allen and lately approved by 
the London Diocesan Advisory Committee, 
the restored St. Bride’s will have an interior 
better in some respects than that which was 
destroyed in 1940. Carved oak screens set 
up between the columns of the north and 
south arcades will form, as it were, a church 
within the church, with stalls and other 
seating arranged in collegiate fashion. The 
galleries (thought not to be of Wren’s de- 
vising) will not be restored, and their dis- 
appearance will open to view the hitherto 
obscured small canopied gallery in the 
western wall. 

A noble design is prepared for the eastern 
end of the church, whose previous common- 
place arrangement dated only from the 
twenties of the last century. A free-standing 
reredos, linking the two longitudinal screens, 
will follow fairly closely Wren’s original 
design, and will resemble the altar-pieces 
formerly in the churches of St. Vedast, St. 
Mary Abchurch, and St. Augustine, Old 
Change. Behind it a small sacristy will be 
discreetly and conveniently concealed, and 
the eastern ends of the aisles will serve as 
chapels for occasional use. 

Working in close collaboration with the 
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architect, Mr. Glyn Jones has designed a 
fine mural decoration which will give the 
eastern wall a trompe-l’eil apsidal appear- 
ance, and will closely resemble that which 
was described 250 years ago in Hutton’s New 
View of London. Once again, as in 1706, 
St. Bride’s will have “ the Altar-piece beauti- 
ful and magnificent . . . the Pourtraicture 
of Moses with the Two Tables in his Hands, 
and Aaron in his Priest’s Habit; over the 
Window ‘tis painted Nebulous, and above 
the Clouds appears (from within a large 
Crimson Velvet Festoon painted Curtain) a 
Celestial Choir, or a Representation of the 
Church Triumphant, in the Vision and 
Presence of a Glory in the shape of a Dove.” 

We may look forward to seeing all this 
seemly splendour by the autumn of 1957. 
We have nothing but admiration for it, and 
but one small criticism to offer. The 
seventeenth-century lectern, happily saved in 
1940, is shown standing before the sanctuary, 
where it will be, in every sense, in the way. 
Since the disposition of the church is to be 
collegiate, it should surely stand half-way 
down the centre alley. 


"THIRTEEN essays by Mr. Angus I. 

Macnaghten, some of which have 
already appeared in Notes & Queries and 
other journals, have been brought together 
to form a modest but altogether delightful 
publication under the title of ‘ Family 
Roundabout.’ The book is not a family 
history, but many of the chapters relate to 
the author’s forebears, their relations and 
friends, and their archives. 

The somewhat remarkable tale is also told 
of Gainsborough’s portrait of Louisa, Lady 
Clarges and its survival from destruction by 
thieves who stole this and other canvases 
from Sir Edmund Davis. 

These brief chapters—one wishes they 
were longer—of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century life at home and abroad illustrate 
the leisurely pace of the period although the 
tenacity which could be brought into play if 
the occasion demanded is equally evident. 
For a book of its size the illustrations are as 
generous in number as they are excellent in 
quality, and we can say with confidence that 
these essays, although dominantly Scottish 
in their appeal, will afford the reader on 
either side of the Tweed much pleasure both 
now and on many future occasions. The 


Sons is published by Oliver and Boyd, price 
s. 6d. 
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Notes 





MUNDY’S BIRTHDATE 


WHETHER Anthony Mundy was born 

about 1553 or some seven years later 
would not by itself matter. The problem 
takes on interest, however, when a solution 
indicates, inter alia, that Mundy began his 
long connection with the stage as a boy 
actor. 

A first glance at the evidence might 
suggest that Mundy’s birthdate cannot be in 
doubt. Although no record of his baptism 
has been found so far’ we have a transcript” 
of the inscription “To the memory of that 
ancient Servant to the City ... Master 
Anthony Munday ”, set up in St. Stephen’s 
church in Coleman Street but destroyed in 
the Great Fire. This states that Mundy 
**Obiit Anno Aetatis suae 80. Domini 1663. 
Augusti 10”, and gives us a birthdate, 
according as we interpret “anno aetatis”, 
between September 1552 and July 1554. 
Most biographers of Mundy have comprom- 
ised on 1553. There are, however, several 
reasons for questioning this date. 

First, we do not know how careful the 
transcript was, nor how accurately the 
printer set it up. The version printed in 
Stow’s Survey contains at least one error; 
since Mundy’s burial was recorded on August 
9th® he cannot have died on the 10th. If 
the error arose because transcriber or printer 
misread ‘ August ix’ as ‘Augusti x’, as seems 
probable, ‘80 may also be a mis-reading 
of a figure in Roman numerals. Moreover, 
even if the transcript were correct, we can- 
not be certain the original inscription was 
authoritative; Mundy’s executrix, his second 
wife, may not have known his exact age. 
Further sources of possible error suggest 
themselves but need not be explored. 

All other clues to Mundy’s birthdate prove 
that he must have been born later than 1553. 
For example, William Hall wrote verses ‘ in 
commendation for his Kinseman Antony 


Munday’ of the latter’s Mirrour of 
Mutability, 1579 (entered S.R. 10 October 
* See . Mundy in N. & Q., 11th Ser., ix 


(1914), 1Bi- 4 
2 Stow’s Survey of London (1633), p. 869. 
*P. D. Mundy, loc. cit. 
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1579). In these Hall refers to Mundy’s 
“tender time to take such task in hand’, 
which is explicable only if Mundy was then 
considerably less than twenty-four. Another 
important piece of evidence is that in 
October 1576 Anthony Mundy was appren- 
ticed to John Allde the well-known printer. 
Celeste Turner, in her study of Mundy, has 
noticed* that the fact that he was bound 
for a term of eight years might indicate 
that he was born as late as 1560, and that if 
this were so it would explain Hall’s reference 
to Mundy’s “tender time”. She dismisses 
this, however, with the comment that “ lack 
of positive proof prevents the substitution 
of a birthdate in 1560 for one in 1553”. But 
the apprenticeship entry, if not ‘ positive 
proof’, is nevertheless very close to it. It 
is moreover supported by further evidence 
which points in the same direction, though 
Miss Turner has not remarked on this. 

At the very end of January or the 
beginning of February 1582, Mundy, then 
a pursuivant actively hunting Catholics, 
published A Discoverie of Edmund Campion 
and his Confederates (S.T.C. 18270) 
describing the trials and executions of 
Campion, Sherwin and Brian. Mundy’s 
hostile account immediately evoked A true 
reporte of the death . . . of M. Campion 
(S.T.C. 4537) published before the middle 
of March 1582. On D4v of the latter is 
“A caveat to the reader touching A.M. 
his discovery ” giving invaluable information 
about Mundy’s’ career up to 1582.° In the 
course of it the unknown author informs us 
that Mundy “set forth a balet against 
playes, but yet (O constant youth) he now 
beginnes againe to ruffle upon the stage... 
Yet I thinke it not amiss to remember thee 
of this boyes infelicitie two several wayes of 
late notorious . 

The author of this ‘Caveat’ was clearly 
well supplied with biographical data about 
Mundy, and his references to the ‘ constant 
youth’ and ‘this boy’ are not to be disre- 
garded, Insistence on Mundy’s youthful- 
ness would in any case have been pointless 
had it been untrue; in a controversy of this 
kind, where each side was on the alert to 
demonstrate error or worse on the part of 
its adversaries, a mistake here may be ruled 
out. Moreover, had it been an easily 


Pe out”. § of California Pubns. in English, vol. 2 
5 All Bm passages are reprinted by Turner, 
op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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refutable aspersion Mundy would presum- 
ably have noticed it himself in his Brief 
Answer (S.T.C. 18262), published in March, 
in which he was careful to defend himself 
against other imputations and “ slanders ” 
by the author of the ‘ Caveat ’. 

Had Mundy been born about 1553 he 
would, when the ‘ Caveat’ was written, have 
been nearly thirty. Men of that age were 
not regarded as ‘boys’ or ‘ youths’ in the 
sixteenth century. The author of the 
‘Caveat’ clearly thought Mundy to be either 
in his late teens or very early twenties. 

If we make the conservative assumption 
that Mundy was about twenty-one or a little 
older in February 1582, the references to 
‘this boy’ and ‘ youth’ are reasonable, even 
if hostile, comment. This assumption makes 
Mundy about sixteen when he was bound to 
Allde (which happens to be the age at which 
we should expect him to have been 
apprenticed) and about nineteen when his 
cousin referred to his ‘tender time’. Thus 
a birthdate about 1560-1 is consistent with 
all the clues to Mundy’s age except that in 
the monumental inscription we have 
questioned. 

In the light of the Caveat’s strong sup- 
porting evidence that Mundy was not born 
as early as 1553, we must take more 
seriously the implications of the apprentice- 
ship entry. It is not clear why these have 
been disregarded in the past, for the 
Stationer’s records show that apprenticeships 
were carefully regulated,® especially about 
the time Mundy was bound. An apprentice 
was required to serve for a minimum term 
of seven years, or for so much longer as was 
necessary to make him at least twenty-four 
years old at the expiration of his time. 
Mundy was bound for eight years from 
‘ Bartholomewtide’ (August 24) 1576; he 
must, then, have expected to be twenty-four 
years old by 24 August 1584. Since, as one 
would expect, apprentices wanted to become 
free of their indentures as soon as possible, 
we may reasonably assume that Mundy’s 
twenty-fourth birthday would have fallen 
after St. James the Apostle’s day, an earlier 
date from which apprenticeships might be 
reckoned.’ Thus the evidence points to 
Mundy’s having been born between 25 July 
Stationers’ 


*See Arber’s Transcript of the 


Registers, i. xxxix, xli-xlii. : 

"Cf. the entries in Arber, op. cit., ii. 68-9, relating 
to other apprentices bound about the same time as 
Mundy. 
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and 24 August 1560, and certainly not 
later. When Mundy died he must have been 
either just seventy-three, or not more than a 
fortnight short of it. Perhaps the ‘80’ in 
the monumental inscription is to be 
accounted for by a misreading of an 
*“LXXIIL’ of which the last two letters were 
awkwardly written and so mistaken for a 
third ‘X’. 

All the statements in the ‘Caveat... 
touching A.M.’ which can be checked (and 
many can) are correct, though Mundy’s visit 
to Rome under a false name led the author 
mistakenly to deny Mundy’s admission into 
the English College. We have therefore no 
reason to reject the ‘ Caveat’s’ assertion that 
Mundy “first was a stage player (no doubt 
a calling of some credit) after an appren- 
tice. ...” We have seen that when Mundy 
was apprenticed to Allde he was probably 
just over sixteen. If previously Mundy had 
been a player, he must have acted while still 


a boy. I. A. SHAPIRO. 


THE BALLAD SOURCES OF PEELE’S 
“EDWARD I” 
JN 


the course of a discussion concerning 
the possibility of Shakespeare’s indebted- 
ness to Peele’s Edward I for his portrayal of 
the suicide of Cleopatra, Holger Norgaard, 
Notes and Queries, CXCVII (October 11, 
1952), 442-443, mentions the ballad describ- 
ing “ The lamentable fall of Queene Elnor 
[sic],” which has generally been considered 
a source of Edward I, and remarks that the 
ballad was probably written after the play 
and was based upon it. In so doing, he 
reflects the attitude of Paul Cheffaud, who 
in his George Peele (Paris, 1913), p. 92, 
asserted that the play gave rise to the ballad 
and noted that the play source may have 
been a tale of a similar murder in Gesta 
Romanorum (ed. H. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872, 
p. 683). However, close consideration of the 
ballad and play will, I think, demonstrate 
that the play is based upon the ballad. 
“The lamentable fall” tells how Queen 
Elinor, a Spanish princess, “was the first 
that brought this land the deadly sinne of 
pride.” She is charged with inventing 
coaches and importing Spanish tailors, who 
brought with them new fashions like the 
farthingale and “mighty Ruffes.” She 
demanded that all Englishmen should have 
their long hair shorn; the King consented, 
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beginning with his own. Still despising her 
English subjects, the Queen commanded that 
all women should have their right breasts 
cut off, but when the King gave order that 
the debreasting should begin with the Queen 
herself, Elinor fell upon her knees and asked 
pardon, which was granted. This, one sup- 
poses, should have taught her a lesson, but 
upon a day she met the wife of the Lord 
Mayor of London “in stately sort [i.e., 
company]? en route to church to give 
thanks for the birth of a son. So much 
did this display of happiness displease the 
Queen that she ordered the Mayor to send 
his wife to court to wait upon her. Upon 
the arrival of the Mayoress, Elinor stripped 
her of her fine clothing and sent her into 
Wales, where she was forced to do menial 
chores as laundress and nursemaid. Finally 
the Queen’s spite led her to tie the poor 
woman to a post and set at her breast two 
snakes which “suckt away her blood.” 
This triumph led Elinor to even greater 
heights of pride. Flour from which her 
bread was made was sifted twenty times; 
her food was cooked with expensive wines; 
she washed her hands only with dew 
gathered from roses; she frequently took 
baths in milk; she wore silk dresses which 
she changed every day. Once while return- 
ing in her coach to London, she was over- 
taken by a storm, and the coach would not 
move. The King charged that this strange 
event was a divine judgment upon her for 
killing the Mayoress. The Queen protested 
her innocence and wished that she might 
sink into the ground if ever she had so 
much as thought of such a deed. To her 
consternation doubtless — although her 
emotions are unrecorded—the ground where 
she stood (Charing Cross) opened and 
swallowed her. To the surprise of everyone, 
she arose again, alive, at Queenhive [Queen- 
hithe], where following a twenty-day illness 
she died after confessing not only that she 
had stained her hands with the blood of the 
Mayoress, but that she had committed 
adultery with a friar and given birth to a 
bastard child. The moral of this frightful 
is, of course, that “ Pride will have a 
all.” 


*Cf. Edward I, 1. 815 (Malone Society Reprint), 
where this phrase is picked up. This verbal reminis- 
cence, although slight, and the similarity between 
portions of the titles of the play and the ballad 
make almost certain the interdependence of the 
two and virtually rule out the possibility of a 
common source. 
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Much of this material appears in Edward 
I. There the Queen sends for Spanish tailors 
to make her coronation robes; she despises 
her English subjects; she demands that the 
men be shorn and the women mutilated, but 
withdraws when her Edward’s beautiful hair 
and her own breast must be the first to go; 
she encounters the Lord Mayor’s wife on the 
streets of London and murders her in Wales; 
she sinks; she rises; she dies confessing the 
baseborn child. 

With such great similarity of detail, how 
can it be determined which came first? In 
the first place, the ballad has much detail 
not in the play: the invention of coaches, 
importation of ruffs and farthingales, finely 
sifted flour, expensive wines for cooking, 
dew and milk baths. It would be curious 
if a ballad writer working from the play 
added these details and missed such points 
as the Queen’s remark that the air of Wales 
is too noisome to be honoured by her in- 
haling it (11. 1131 ff, Malone Society 
Reprint) or that in Jerusalem her feet never 
touched the ground, but instead she walked 
on “Arras points,” tapestry, and silk; even 
her horse walked on “ Choice of our English 
wollen drapery ” (11. 1123 ff.). 

Moreover, in spite of Mr. Norgaard’s 
contrary statement, the story of the 
Mayoress is much clearer in the ballad. In 
the play the reaction of both Queen and 
Mayoress at their initial meeting is most 
puzzling; it is particularly difficult to under- 
stand why the Queen is so irritated, but the 
ballad explains this simply as her jealousy 
at seeing anyone else happy. Likewise the 
ballad explains how the Mayoress is ordered 
to court and put to work at menial tasks. 
This is not at all clear in the play; the part 
of the Mayoress in the scenes intervening 
between the original meeting and the 
murder is most equivocal. It is not even 
certain whether she is to be identified with 
the Nurse of 11. 1636, 1867, and 2160, but 
she speaks up quite unexpectedly at 1. 1869, 
and her conversation with the Queen 
during the murder scene is very confusing. 
It seems much easier to believe that the 
difficulties in the play arise from an un- 
successful attempt to incorporate into the 


action the sad tale of the Mayoress than to , 


assume that a ballad writer could work 
out the plot from the play.’ 
2 After Peele had written a play on the reign of 


Edward I, he or some other reviser interpolated 
the material from the ballad into the original 
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The question of the relation between 
Edward I and “ The lamentable fall” can 
hardly be discussed adequately without con- 
sidering also another ballad, “ Queen 
Eleanor’s Confession,” which is a second 
source for the play. This ballad, §156 in 
F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, deals with Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
wife of Henry II. It relates how the dying 
Queen sends for two French friars to hear her 
last confession . The King and “ Earl Mar- 
tial ” disguise themselves and hear the Queen 
confess that Earl Martial had the Queen’s 
maidenhead, that she has carried poison 
to be used on the King, that she has actually 
poisoned “Fair Rosamond,” the King’s 
mistress, and that she loves Earl Martial’s 
son (and presumably her own) better than 
Henry’s son. This confession motif is in- 
corporated into Edward I by replacing Earl 
Martial with Edmund of Lancaster, brother 
of the King, who with the King hears the 
dying Queen confess that Edmund had her 
maidenhead and that her daughter is base- 
born, the daughter of a friar. Obviously 
the material from the two ballads fits to- 
gether admirably, but it does not overlap. 
If the play antedates either or both of the 
ballads, it is remarkable that the two ballads 
have no common detail. If the writer of 
“The lamentable fall” had worked from 
the play, he would hardly have missed the 
opportunity of adding the charge of adultery 
with the King’s brother and the account of 
the confession. Therefore, it seems obvious 
that the two ballads were created indepen- 
dently and were incorporated piecemeal into 
the play. 

The reluctance to accept “‘ The lamentable 
fall” as a source is due to its “ modern 
sound.” About the antiquity of “ Queen 
Eleanor’s Confession” there can be little 
doubt. The use of the ballad stanza with 
its characteristic dialogue, repetitions, and 
stereotyped phraseology, as well as the fact 
that the ballad is extant in six versions, 
speaks for its authenticity as a popular 
ballad. Not so with “ The lamentable fall,” 
which uses an eight-line stanza (composed 
of two ballad stanzas), no ballad repetitions 


version. Nearly every scene in which ballad 
material appears has some clear indication of the 
revision. This is perhaps the best evidence that 
the ballad came first, but the story is too long for 
these pages. It will form a large portion of my 
introduction to an edition of the play for the Yale 
University Works of Peele under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Charles T. Prouty. 
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or phraseology. Obviously it is not folk 
material. The Harvard copy, printed c. 
1720, has an introduction, reprinted in A 
Collection of Old Ballads (London, 1723), 
which attributes the ballad to the anti- 
Spanish feeling about the time of Queen 
Mary I. Others, like Bullen (Works of Peele, 
(London, 1888, I, xxxiii), might prefer to 
see it as an Armada product. However that 
may be, the ballad is certainly old enough 
to have been used as a source for the play, 
which was composed between mid-1590 and 
1593. The Huntington copy was printed 
for William Blackwall, who was admitted 
free to the Company of Stationers on 5 
September 1586 (E. Arber, Transcript of 
the Registers of the Company of Stationers 
of London, II, 698); he made his first entry 
for publication 5 February 1588/9 and his 
last on 1 March 1617/8 (Arber, II, 515; III, 
620). By 21 April 1626 his sons, George 
Blackwall, had succeeded him (Arber, IV, 
159). Thus, the Huntington copy, which 
must be dated between 1586 and 1626, may 
have been in existence at the time Peele was 
writing his play. FRANK S. Hook. 
Le High University. 


STORM IMAGERY IN “ APPIUS AND 
VIRGINIA ” 


"THE disagreement around the authorship 

of the last’ play in the Webster canon 
has been very great. The traditional view 
of Appius and Virginia as entirely Webster’s 
work—held, e.g., by Fleay—was first seri- 
ously questioned by Rupert Brooke,? and 
after him various critics have in various ways 
divided the play between Webster and Hey- 
wood.*® In his edition of Webster’s Works 
F. L. Lucas suggests a distribution by scenes, 


*The dating of Appius and Virginia has, of 
course, also been much debated. Dates rangin 
from 1603 (H. D. Gray) to 1634 (H. D. Sykes 
have been suggested. But F. L. Lucas gives con- 
vincing evidence that the play was written 1625-7. 

*John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama 
(1917), App. A, pp. 160-205. (A shorter version in 
M.L.R., VIII, Oct. 1913.) 

*See: H. D. Sykes, ‘‘ Webster’s Appius and 
Virginia: A Vindication”, in Sidelights on Eliza- 
bethan Drama (1924); H. D. Gray, “Appius and 
Virginia: By Webster and Heywood”’, SP, XXIV 
(April 1927), pp. 275-89; A. M. Clark, “ The 
Authorship of Appius and Virginia”, M.L.R., 
XVI (Jan. 1921), pp. 1-17. Clark’s views are 
further developed in his Thomas Heywood: Play- 
wright and Miscellanist (1931), App. I. See also 
T. S. Eliot’s essay on Heywood, Selected Essays 
(new ed., 1950), pp. 150-1. 
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and parts of scenes, between the two play- 
wrights.* The latest word in the case, how- 
ever, is A. M. Clark’s. He credits Webster 
only with a slight revision of the play. 

The essential evidence in arguments on 
the authorship of Appius and Virginia has 
been that of diction: single words sup- 
posedly characteristic of Heywood; and 
passages ‘ parallel’ to other passages in Hey- 
wood’s and Webster’s undisputed plays. 
Now, it is true that, on the whole, the 
language of Appius and Virginia is lucid 
and straightforward. In comparison with 
the often intricate, highly figurative language 
of Webster’s two great tragedies, it is bare 
of metaphors. Yet—and this has, to my 
knowledge, not been noted—through the 
central scenes of the play runs a chain of 
images of storms or tempests, which in a 
noteworthy way accompany and illuminate 
the plot-steps. 

Storm-imagery first appears in the play 
when Icilius enters, “troubled”, for his 
interview with Appius, and says about his 
enemy : 

How many tempests wait upon his frowne! 

(11.3.30) 

(This is in a passage which F. L. Lucas does 

not give to Webster.) Insignificant here, the 

image becomes more pregnant as the intrigue 
becomes more complex : 

. Lord Appius does me wrong 
And under his smooth calmness cloaks a tempest, 


That will ere long break out in violence 
On me and my fortunes. 
(IIT.1.28-31) 


This (also in a scene which, on the ground 
of ‘ parallels’, is by F. L. Lucas assigned 
to Heywood) is Icilius speaking of the man 
who “ere long” does in fact ruin his, and 
Virginia’s, fortune. It sounds much like the 
kind of foreboding imagery which helps to 
build up the tension in The Duchess of 
Malfi, for example: 
He [Ferdinand] is so quiet, that he seemes to 
sleepe 
The tempest out (as Dormise do in Winter)— 
Those houses, that are haunted, are most still, 
Till the divell be up. 
(The Duchess of Malfi, 111.1.24-7) 
or: 
. See, see ; like to calme weather 
At sea, before a tempest, false hearts speake faire 
To those they intend most mischiefe. 
(The Duchess of Malfi, III.5.34-6)* 


“See The Works of John Webster, Ill, pp. 144-5. 
All Webster quotations in my text are from F. L. 
Lucas’s edition. 

5F. L. Lucas has noted the verbal parallelism 
between these 


lines and Appius and Virginia, 
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But not only that. The tempest metaphor in 
Appius and Virginia is carried further. 
When Virginia warns Icilius, she expresses 
their position thus: 
Seamen in tempests shun the flattering shore, 
To bear full sails upon’t were danger more 
qt. 2.391- 2) 
(This is an alleged Webster scene.) As if to 
point the opposition, the image is taken up 
by Appius himself in the following scene 
(also supposed by F. L. Lucas to be a 
Webster scene): 
. .. thus when he [Virginius] is absent 
We shall in a more calm and friendly sea 
Sail to our purpose. 
* (IIT.3.20) 


In the trial scene, Icilius’s words about 
the storm that “ will ere long break out in 
violence/ On me and my fortunes” are ful- 
filled. In terms of the plot the ‘storm’ has 
broken out; Appius has seized Virginia. But 
the tempest is there in the imagery, too: 

Thanks to my noble friends—it now appears 


That you have rather loved me than my fortune, 
For that’s near shipwrackt. 
(IV.1.1-3) 


Thus Virginius says. And later in the same 
scene, when the disaster is almost complete, 
he repeats the image, to mirror his own fate: 


Good men too much trusting their innocence 
Do not betake them to that just defence 
— Gods and Nature gave them; but even 


In ‘the . tempest, and so fondly sink. 

(IV.1.310-3) 

So, the storm image grows through the 
play, from the first foreboding of the 
‘tempest’, to the ‘fond sinking’, the total 
wreck. Images and plot-movement are 
closely interrelated; each single image de- 
pends for its meaning and effect on what is 
actually happening on the stage, what has 
happened before, and what will happen. 
Taken together these images can be seen as a 
structural plan for the plot. This is strongly 
reminiscent of the way in which chains of 
images function in Webster’s great tragedies. 
They are particularly important in The 
Duchess of Malfi. For example: the pre- 
monitory storm images in that play, already 
mentioned, are continued by images which 
project the rage of the brothers, especially 
Ferdinand, as a storm, and which accumu- 
late as the ‘storm’ of the action breaks out. 
They thus gradually build up to a climax 


III.1.28-31. What I am concerned with, however, is 
not the ‘ parallelism’ as such, but the similarity of 
function between the two passages. 
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in the last act, where they are, as it were, 
translated into symbolic action: 

Gris. ’Twas a foule storme to-night. 

Rop. The Lord Ferdinand’s chamber shook like 

an Ozier. 
Map. ’Twas nothing but pure kindnesse in the 
Divell, To rocke his owne child. 
(The Duchess of Malfi, V .4.23-6) 

Similar, dynamic, functions are performed 
by other repeated images in the play, but 
space forbids further discussion of these. 

The existence of the noted image-strand 
in Appius and Virginia strengthens Webster’s 
claims to the authorship of the play. Clearly 
it is not enough to support the contention 
that Webster’s is the sole, or even the main, 
hand in the play. But it does question the 
validity of attributions based exclusively on 
separate ‘parallel’ passages. And it does 
challenge A. M. Clark’s conclusion that “ at 
an unknown date Webster revised the play 
somewhat carelessly”. For these images, 
integral to the movement of the play, could 
hardly be the mere insertions of a reviser. 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD. 


SACKVILLE’S SONNETS 


[N a note to a passage from the metrical 

preface to Jasper Heywood’s translation 
of Seneca’s Thyestes,, Thomas Warton 
wrote about Sackville: 


I have never seen his Sonnets, which 
would be a valuable Accession to our old 
poetry. But probably the term Sonnets 
here means only verses in general, and 
may signify nothing more than his part in 
the Mirrour of Magistrates, and his 
Gorboduc.’ 


This suggestion was, as we shall see, against 
tradition, and if Wartqn had any proof for 
it he failed to present it. 

In 1815 Joseph Haslewood reaffirmed the 
old tradition, which would seem to have 
taken Heywood’s. phrase “ Sackvyldes 
Sonnets” at its face value, when he wrote 


’ There Sackvyldes Sonnets Sweetly sauste, 
And featley fyned bee: 
There Norton’s Ditties do delight, 
There Yelverton’s do flee 
Well pewrde with pen: such yong men three 
As weene thou mightst agayne, 
To be begotte as Pallas was 
Of myghtie Jove his brayne, 
H. de Vocht (ed), Jasper Heywood and his Trans- 
lations of Seneca’s Troas, Thyestes and Hercules 
Furens (Louvain, 1913), pe. 102-103. 
7 og History of English Poetry (London, 1824), 
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that Sackville was “celebrated as a Latin 
and English poet at both universities.’* 
Haslewood then attacked Warton’s conjec- 
ture on the following grounds: (1) Hey- 
wood’s poem was in print before either the 
acting of Gorboduc or the printing of the 
Mirror; (2) except for the sonnets of Sack- 
ville and the ditties of Norton and Yelver- 
ton, the works of all the writers named by 
Heywood are known; and (3) that Sackville 
was known to have written a sonnet prefixed 
to Sir Thomas Hoby’s translation of 
Castiglione’s Courtier.* The second of these 
reasons led Haslewood to theorize that the 
sonnets and ditties had also been published, 
maybe in a single volume. None of these 
reasons is valid. The fact that some of the 
poetry referred to by Heywood was pub- 
lished in no way proves that it all need have 
been. It certainly was not necessary for a 
work to have been published before it could 
be seen by another author, and we are fairly 
sure that Sackville and Heywood knew each 
other,’ and that Sackville’s contribution to 
the Mirror for Magistrates was written as 
early as 1555.° And there is an obvious in- 
consistency in Haslewood’s thinking. If 
we were to grant reason one we could not 
grant three, because Hoby’s translation, and 
the sonnet, appeared in 1561, a year after 
Heywood. Also, in the case of the sonnet, 
we are justified in supposing that, even if it 
could have been known in MS, it was too 
late to have been seen by Heywood before 
his poem was written. Since the sonnet was 
written to commend a specific work to the 
public, it was probably, therefore, not 


* Mirror for Magistrates (London), p. xl. 

“P. xlii. Haslewood seems to be following 
Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (London, 
1721), I, cols. 347-48. Wood says that Sackville 
was poetically inclined in his younger days and 
wrote several Latin and English poems “ which tho’ 
published, either by themselves or mixed among 
other Mens Poems, yet I presume they are lost or 
forgotten, as having either no name to them, or 
that the Copies are worn out.”” Wood then men- 
tions the Mirror and Gorboduc and says, ‘* What 
else this Noble Person hath made public, I know 
ees 

5 Marguerite Hearsey (ed.), The Complaint of 
Henry Duke of Buckingham, Yale University 
Studies in English, Vol. LXXXVI (New Haven, 
1936), pp. 24-27. 

*For a summary of the arguments concerning 
the dating of the poem, and for still another inter- 
esting theory concerning the same thing see J. 
Swart, Thomas Sackville: A Study in Sixteenth 


Century Poetry, Groningen Studies in English, Vol. 
I (Groningen, 1949), Chapter II, “Date of the 
Induction and Complaint.” 
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written much before the work was to be 
published. 

The tradition that Sackville had written 
poems now lost is seen, in addition to the 
comment by Anthony Wood, in Puttenham’s 
The Arte of English Poesie (1589): 

And in her maiesties time that now is are 

sprong vp an other crew of Courtly 

makers, Noble men and Gentlemen of 
her Maiesties owne seruauntes, who haue 
written excellently well, as it would 
appeare if their doings could be found out 
and made publicke with the rest; of which 
number is first that noble Gentleman 

Edward Earle of Oxford, Thomas Lord 

of Buckhurst, when he was young .. .’ 
and in Thomas Campion’s dedication to his 
Observations in the Art of English Poesie 
(1602): 

The obseruations which I haue gathered 

for this purpose I humbly present to your 

Lordship, as to the-noblest iudge of Poesy, 

and the most honourable protector of all 

industrious learning; which if your 

Honour shall vouchsafe to receiue, who 

both in your publick and priuate Poems 

haue so deuinely crowned your fame, 

what man will dare to repine? or not striue 

to imitate them?* 
It seems likely that this was nothing more 
than tradition because it is almost incon- 
ceivable that works by a man as well known 
as Sackville should have perished so com- 
pletely that not a single title was known to 
a contemporary scholar like Puttenham or 
to an antiquarian of the next century like 
Wood—not to mention the fact that so far 
they have eluded discovery by all modern 
researchers, Though harder to deal with, 
Campion’s statement, since he does not 
name any work, still fails to prove the 
existence of any “sonnets” by Sackville. 
Because of this failure we may assume that 
Campion’s comment is merely a result of 
tradition. On the other hand, it may be 
shown that whenever a contemporary of 
Sackville’s mentioned a specific work or 
alluded to a work in terms precise enough 
to permit specific indentification this work 
was Sackville’s contribution to the Mirror 
for Magistrates. 

In Sackville’s funeral sermon, preached 
by Dr. George Abbot in 1608, we find the 


7 Quoted in G. Gregory Smith (ed.), Elizabethan 
Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), II, 63. 
* Smith, II, 327. 
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following phrase, “. . . there remaine good 
tokens both in English and Latin published 
vnto the world.”® A marginal note explains 
these “ good tokens” as a Latin letter pre- 
fixed to Bartholomew Clerke’s translation 
into Latin of Castiglione’s Courtier and as 
“The life of Tresilian in the Mirrour of 
Magistr.” Although Dr. Abbot was in error 
as to just what part of the Mirror belonged 
to Sackville, the fact remains that when he 
referred to an English poem by him it was 
to the Mirror. 

In the preface to his Tragical Tales,’° 
George Turberville relates a dream he had 
in which Melpomene tells him that in 
“Brutus land .. . Lord Buckhurst is the 
best.” The reason the Muse gives for this 
is “Pallas built her bowre” in “noble 
Buckhurst braine,” and she adds that she 


... alowde 
him Poets praised skil, 
And to commend his gallant verse, 
I gaue him wordes at will. 

It is logical to assume that when a poet’s 
work is praised in terms of Pallas, the 
daughter of Zeus and the goddess of wisdom 
and purity, and Melpomene, the tragic Muse, 
the reference is not to “sonnets” but to 
some more ambitious undertaking—pro- 
bably, in this case, to the Induction and the 
Complaint of Henry Duke of Buckingham. 

Spenser also praises Sackville in one of 
the dedicatory sonnets of the Faerie 
Queen: 

In vain I thinke right honourable Lord, 

By this rude rime to memorize thy name ; 

Whose learned Muse hath writ her owne record, 

In golden verse, worthy immortal fame: 

Thou much more fit (were leasure to the same) 

Thy gracious Souerains praises to compile. 

And her imperiall Maiestie to frame, 

In loftie numbers and heroicke stile,"* 
Again it seems difficult to associate “ loftie 
numbers and _ heroicke _ stile” with 
“sonnets ” or, indeed, any thing except the 
Induction and Complaint. 

Josuah Sylvester dedicates the third part 


*4 Sermon Preached at Westminster May 26. 
1608. At the Funerall Solemnities of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Earle of Dorset, late L. High 
Treasurer of England. By George Abbot Doctor 
of Diuinitie and Deane of Winchester, one of his 
Lords Chapleines (London, 1608). 

© George Turberville, Tragical Tales and other 
Poems (Edinburgh, 1937), p. 11. The essential 
part of this poem is quoted by Hearsey, p. 3, and 
is dated 1574 by her, p. 2 fn. 

"Francis J. Child (ed.), The Poetical Works of 
Edmund Spenser (Boston, 1855), I, 25. This sonnet 
seems to have been prefixed only to the 1590 edition 
of the Faerie Queen. 
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of the fourth day of “DuBartas his Second 
Week” to “The Right Honourable, The 
Earle of Dorset (late) Lord high Treasurer 
of England” with a sonnet containing the 
following lines: 

Thee, that hast lov’d so long 

The sacred Sisters, and (sad-sweetly-most) 

Thy Selfe hast sung (under a faine’d Ghost)."? 
“Under a faine’d Ghost” is clearly a 
reference to the Complaint, and Sylvester 
says nothing that would indicate that Sack- 
ville had written other poetry. 

Since Haslewood, scholars who have 
come into contact with this problem have, 
almost without exception, announced for 
the view that Sackville wrote some minor 
poems now lost. There are those who 
simply take Heywood’s “Sackvyldes 
Sonnets ” at its face value, follow Haslewood 
in reviewing the evidence, and perhaps 
further support their positions by quoting 
Campion.’* Then there is Swart'* who says 
that “the familiar passage from Heywood’s 
Thyestes . . . may easily be taken to concern 
the Induction.” Unfortunately he fails to 
show how. It is clear that no new evidence 
to support the view that Sackville wrote 
minor poems has been uncovered. The last 
hundred years of scholarship on this point 
seem only to have perpetuated the old 
tradition. 

There are two other points, both having 
to do with the term “sonnets,” which I 
think tend to support the view that Hey- 
wood was referring to the Induction and 
the Complaint. In the first place, it is indis- 
putedly shown by the article on sonnet in 
the Early Modern English Dictionary** that 
this word was not so restricted in meaning 
in 1560 as it is now. There are references 
showing that “sonnet” was used to denote 
poems of from four to over a hundred lines 
long, both lyrics and laments. Second, it 
is most probable that “sonnets,” like 


A. B. Grosart (ed.), The Complete Works of 
Josuah Sylvester (Edinburgh, 1880), I, 94. 

"8 William D. Cooper (ed.), Ralph Roister Doister 
and Gorboduc, Shakespeare Society Publications, 
No. 34 (1847), p. Ixi: Charles H. and Thompson 
Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses (Camb ridge, 
1861), II, 489; Robert Bell, The Annotated Edition 
of the English Poets (London, 1854), p. 262; A. H. 
Bullen (ed.), The Works of Dr. Thomas Campion 
(London, 1889), p. 227; Percival Vivian (ed.), 
Campion’s Works (Oxford, 1909). p. 359; Hearsey, 
pp. 3, 4, 27-28, 119; and Lily B. Campbell (ed.), 
ing Mirror for Magistrates (Cambridge, 1938), p. 


iti 


35. 
** PMLA, XLVII (1932), 893-97. 
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“ditties ” two lines later, was picked for its 
alliterative value. This gave Heywood four 
occurrences of the stave in the line. No 
other word would have done so well. 

In view of these two points, and in view 
of the evidence I have presented previously, 
and because of the complete lack of evidence 
to the contrary, I would agree with Warton, 
except for excluding Gorboduc, and would 
interpret ‘ Sackvyldes Sonnets” as referring 
to the Mirror for Magistrates contributions 


alone. ALLAN H. ORRICK. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


RICHARD CRASHAW AND THE 
LITTLE GIDDING BOOKBINDERS 


GEVERAL specific references to book- 

making and bookbinding occur in the 
poetry of Richard Crashaw. Though few 
in number they imply a familiarity and an 
interest in this trade that are more than 
casual and may have a source in Crashaw’s 
personal experiences. 

Crashaw’s connection with Nicholas 
Ferrar and with the religious house of his 
establishment at Little Gidding probably 
began about 1634.'| The primary aim of 
Ferrar’s society was devotional, but in 1630 
bookmaking was introduced as a practical 
occupation. In 1635 the community was 
engaged in preparing the first of its gospel 
harmonies for Charles I, and considerable 
attention was being given to the work.? 
That Crashaw noticed closely the activity 
and the products of the bookbinders during 
his frequent visits to Little Gidding for 
prayer and meditation is indicated by the 
references to bookmaking that first appear 
in his poetry in 1634 and 1635. 

Three images are derived from the letter- 
ing of books. Crashaw writes in “The 
Epiphanie Hymn” of the Oriental sun- 
worshippers, converted by the eclipse at 
the time of the Crucifixion, that they shall 
“ injoy his Blott [eclipse]; & as a large black 
letter/ Vse it to spell Thy beautyes better.” 
(1648.) The wounds of Christ on the cross 
are “red letters ” that spell out salvation in 
the epigram “On the still surviving markes 
of our Saviours wounds” (c.1635). In the 


*L. C. Martin, The Poems of Richard Crashaw 
(Oxford, 1927), Introduction and passim. B. Black- 
stone, The Ferrar Papers (Cambridge. 1938). 

2C. L. Craig, ‘“‘ The Earliest Little Gidding Con- 
cary al Harvard Library Bulletin, 1 (1947), 330, 
313-315. 
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““Ode Praefixed to a little Prayer-book ” 
(1642) Crashaw utilizes the punctuation 
mark in the book “To prove that true, 
schooles use to tell,/ Ten thousand Angels 
in one point can dwell.’’* 


Four other references may be found in 
poems accompanying gifts of religious 
books. Crashaw alludes in his “On Mr. G. 
Herberts booke . . . sent to a Gentlewoman ” 
(c.1635) to the strings and the covers of the 
book: “When your hands unty these 
strings,/ Thinke you have an Angell by th’ 
wings.”* In the two poems prefacing manu- 
script collections (c. 1635) of his poems, he 
refers twice to the leaves of the volumes: 
“these tender leaues doe trembling stand ” 
and “in these leaues . . . there lyes/ . . ./ 
A Nightingale.”® In the 1648 version of the 
“Ode Praefixed to a little Prayer-book ” he 
has added another allusion to bookbinding 
in the imagery of sheets and bands. 

Lo here a little volurne, but great Book! 
A nest of new-born sweets ; 

Whose natiue fires disdaining 

To ly thus folded, & complaining 

of > tho ignoble sheets, 

Affect more comly bands 

(Fair one) from thy kind hands 

And confidently look 

To find the rest 
Of a rich binding in your BREST. 

Crashaw had the opportunity of observing 
at Little Gidding the processing of both 
black-letter and red-letter printed and illumi- 
nated pages. He clearly understood the 
terms “leaf” and “sheet” and used them 
exactly and technically. While “strings” 
and “ bands” are common in bookbinding, 
it is perhaps more than coincidental that 
the workers at Little Gidding prepared their 
strings and bands with peculiar care. “ One 
creditable feature in all Little Gidding books 
[is that] they are all very strongly sewn on 
an unusual number of bands. . . in nearly 
all cases the volumes have been kept to- 
gether by two silk ties on the front edge, 
these ties or ‘strings’ as they are called, 


* Significantly the 1642, 1646 wording “‘A thou- 
sand Angells” has been changed in the 1648, 1652 
version to “‘ Ten thousand Angels.” 

“If Crashaw’s gift of The Temple was made to 
one of the company at Little Gidding, the bibio- 
graphical imagery would have been singularly 
apposite. Ferrar, a close friend of Herbert, had 
seen The Temple through the press. 

5 The politeness of the compliment in this poem 
can only be fully realized by observing that the 
nightingale is singing with “‘clasp’t winges”’, i.e., 
a closed book. 
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being sometimes edged with gold lace.’ 

Crashaw’s references to bookbinding dis- 
play a knowledge of the technicalities of the 
trade much more intimate than that of con- 
temporary poets. It is apparent that the 
devout community at Little Gidding could 
have provided a most appropriate setting 
in which the poet could find “the rest of 
a rich binding.” 

GEORGE WALTON WILLIAMS. 

University of Virginia. 

*Cyril Davenport, ‘Little Gidding Bindings,” 
Bibliographica, Il, pt. 1 (1896), 135, and ‘“ Three 
Recently Discovered Bindings with Little Gidding 
Stamps,” The Library, New Ser., I (1900); H. A 


er “The Harmonies of Nicholas 
Ferrar,” Archeologia, LI (1888), pt.1. 


“ PERICLES ” AND “JONAH” 


HAKESPEARE’S borrowing from Jonah 
has gone unnoticed, possibly because 
Richmond Noble, the most thorough investi- 
gator of Biblical influence on the plays, 
failed to consider Pericles. 
In Act II, scene 1, Shakespeare uses an 
image that does not appear in the non- 
Biblical sources of the play : 


I can mee our rich Misers, to nothing so fitly, 
As to a Whale... 

Such Whales have I heard on a’th land, 

Who never leave gaping, till they swallow’d 

The whole Parish, Church, Steeple, Belles and all. 


Because he should have swallowed me too, 

And when I had been in his bellie, 

I would have kept such a gangling of the Belles, 

That he should never have left, 

Till he cast Bells, Steeple, Church and Parish up 

againe: (11. 32-47)! 

More illuminating than the brief linkage 
with Jonah is a consideration of what may 
have caused the use of the fish-swallowing- 
and-vomiting-a-man image in this particular 
play. Shipwrecks and sea voyages appear 
in The Tempest, Twelfth Night, etc. Is 
there anything in the Pericles story that 
might make one think of Jonah? 

First, one gets the impression that Pericles 
has only to set sail and a storm comes up, 
though he is not always wrecked. 

Second, in one instance the ship can be 
saved only by throwing a live body into the 
sea (that those in the play think Thaisa is 
dead does not change the analogy). 

Third, and most important, Pericles flees 
from the wrath of Antiochus to Tharsus, 


Quoted from the Second Quarto printed in 
facsimile by C. Praetorius, London, 1886. 
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the same city to which Jonah fled, as 
Barker’s 1583 printing of the Bible 


indicates.” NorMAN NATHAN. 

Syracuse University. 

* The spelling in Barker's printing is Tharsis. A 
marginal note @. 426) says concerning the city, “It 
is the name of a place likely to be Cilicia, for 
there was a great citie of that name, wher also Paul 
was borne.” 


CORDELIA AS ‘LAST AND LEAST’ 
OF LEAR’S DAUGHTERS 


JN his recent edition of King Lear (the 
‘Arden’ Shakespeare, 1952) Professor 
Kenneth Muir follows the 1623 Folio’s ver- 
sion of Lear’s first address to Cordelia: 
Now our Ioy, 

Although our last and least ; to whose yong loue, 

The Vines of France, and Milke of Burgundie, 

Striue to be interest. 

He comments: ‘Most editors follow the 
Q reading [‘ the last, not least ’] but the very 
commonness of the expression would tend 
to make an actor substitute it for the F 
reading’; and adds, ‘Cordelia was young, 
and small in stature’. In  Furness’s 
Variorum edition, also, this point was made 
in favour of the Folio reading, and critical 
comments by White were quoted to show 
that the small stature of Cordelia is given 
dramatic significance by Shakespeare. 

In the known sources of Shakespeare’s 
play, nothing is said of Cordelia’s stature. 
In Stephen Batman’s The Doome warning 
all Men to the Judgement (1581), however, 
there is an account of how ‘Cordilla the 
daughter of King Leyer, and least of all her 
sisters’ restored her father to his kingdom. 
Whether Batman is using ‘least’ with 
reference to Cordelia’s physical smallness or 
to her inferior status because of youth, the 
verbal support which his phrase gives to the 
Folio reading seems to be worth mention; 
though I am not of course trying to insist 
that Shakespeare was in any way dependent 
on Batman’s account, or that he did not 
independently decide (possibly in a different 
sense from Batman’s) that Lear should call 
Cordelia the ‘least’ of his daughters. 


T. W. Craik. 


WHAT HEMINGES AND CONDELL 
REALLY MEANT 
JN Notes and Queries for January 1955 an 


attempt was made, I think successfully, 
to confute the argument contained in Pro- 
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fessor A. W. Pollard’s theory of ‘bad’ and 
‘good’ Quartos, an argument which, 
examined closely, revealed paralogism and 
fallacy in an extravagant degree. The 
theory notwithstanding is integrated in 
Shakespearean textual scholarship (it domi- 
nated Sir Walter Greg’s ‘Clark Lectures’ 
for 1939 cf. The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare, O.U.P. 1942 & 1951, and is 
more than conspicuous in Professor Dover 
Wilson’s immensely influential Cambridge 
Edition, for example), so that it will be wise 
to supplement my former remarks with 
pertinent aspects of Heminges and Condell’s 
true meaning. The three arbitrarily selected 
aspects noted here will, I am quite sure, 
suggest innumerable others to thoughtful 
scholars. It remains to add that I term the 
thesis which relates the Pavier-Jaggard 
Quartos to ‘ stolne, and surreptitious copies ’ 
—the ‘Qq10 hypothesis’, cf. PMLA, Ixvii, 
3, item 1494. 

Heminges and Condell have undoubtedly 
pin-pointed ‘stolne, and _ surreptitious 
copies’ with a minimum of chronological 
detail and the inference must therefore be 
that they had allowed that readers of the 
Address were competent to assess the pur- 
port of its operative words in an instant of 
time. They must have known that all their 
readers were in a position to identify all the 
copies, or recall the whole of the affair, in 
an instant of time, just as they were them- 
selves.’ I believe that reasonable persons 
will allow that this must have been the case, 
so I shall assume that it is true. This being 
so, the fundamental fallacy of the theory of 
‘bad’ and ‘good’ Quartos may be appre- 
hended even without reference to biblio- 
graphical analyses (cf. N. & Q., cc. 16-9), 
inasmuch as so-called ‘bad’ Quartos have 
been coming forward, on and off, during 
the past forty years. No reasonable person 
can believe that Heminges and Condell’s 
words, correctly intérpreted, entail a process 
of identification that is so egregiously pro- 
tracted. Examples are the relevant Quartos 
of 2 and 3 King Henry VI, of A Shrew, and 


1As regards ‘copies’ of OED and McKerrow 
pp. 130-3; and then OED as regards ‘diuerse’, 
when a pretty problem in astronomic figures will 
appear and the theory of ‘bad’ and ‘good’ 
Quartos vanish. Thereafter relate the Qq1i0 hypo- 
thesis to OED and McKerrow as above, when the 
solution of this 200 years old problem (for there 
were Capell, Malone and Pope) will, I believe, be 
inescapable. Cumulative evidence is always valu- 
able in difficult problems. 
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the so-termed ‘ doubtful’ Q1 King Lear and 
‘doubtful’ Ql King Richard Ill. An 
extreme, and, in my judgment, absurd 
example of the same sort is furnished by Q4 
King Richard II. The mere fact that these 
texts were not regarded as disreputable and 
therefore representative of ‘stolne, and 
surreptitious copies’ in 1909, and by many 
judicious scholars are not regarded as dis- 
reputable today, suggests a latitude of 
eclectic technique for which Heminges’ and 
Condell’s context gives no sanction. Unless, 
with Elizabethan readers, modern readers 
are able to identify ‘ stolne, and surreptitious 
copies’ in an instant of time, manifestly 
both purport and identity are problems that 
lack acceptable solutions today. On the 
other hand, Quartos that may be so identified 
are those which have been intimated by the 
Qq10 hypothesis. There are no others. But 
if not, what might Heminges and Condell 
have been referring to when they spoke of 
‘stolne, and surreptitious copies’ if not to 


those which the Qql0 hypothesis has 
intimated? 
Second, an historical aspect of the 


problem. One cannot but be surprised at 
the publicity whereby Elizabethan stationers 
either knowingly or otherwise acclaimed the 
credit and excellence of Quarto texts, which, 
orientated by the theory of ‘bad’ and 
* good ’ Quartos, are currently condemned as 
being both discreditable and piratical; in 
particular, that responsible Elizabethan 
stationers should cheerfully have invested 
such texts with damning evidence of 
irregular trade conduct—neglectful of con- 
trary regulation and edict, careless of con- 
tingent detection, regardless of fine, press- 
seizure, cancellation of freedom, of jail. 
Thomas Fisher without known intent to 
deceive declared in the title-page of Q1 The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, a text which 
modern scholars, following the theory of 
‘bad’ and ‘ good’ Quartos, have condemned 
as a spurious thing, that this same Quarto 
might be purchased, without let or 
hindrance, 


at his shoppe, at the Signe of the White 
Hart, in Fleetestreete. 


That Fisher would publicize Q1 The Merry 
Wives of Windsor with such deliberation 
and candour if he had even the minutest 
cause to believe that his sale of Ql might 
constitute an act sufficient to terminate his 
professional career as an _ Elizabethan 
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stationer is an opinion which some scholars 
may well find difficult to accept, and others 
quite credible. Reasonable persons will 
probably allow that Fisher had known no 
such cause; that, considered both historically 
and objectively (cf. N. & Q., ibid.), no such 
cause had ever existed. Examples of pub- 
licity calculated to arrest the attention of 
Elizabethan playgoers, and of wardens 
attached to Stationers’ Company, and the 
attention of Shakespeare and his fellows not 
least, and to induce, moreover, the purchase 
of what are, today, alleged to be worthless 
piracies, may of course be multiplied. The 
allegedly piratical ‘deposition scene’ in Q4 
King Richard II was printed by a warden of 
Stationers’ Company, one William White. 
The current thesis, following the theory of 
‘bad’ and ‘good’ Quartos, that an official 
of Stationers’ Company had illicitly printed 
a hashed-up version of this provocative 
scene, known at that time to be strong 
political meat (one recalls Hayward and 
Harsnett and Star Chamber), is one which 
conveys a point of view so psychologically 
unsound and historically unreal that time 
cannot profitably be spent in refuting it. 

A factor again striking and decisive issues 
from this. Dramas appropriate to the 
theory of ‘bad’ and ‘good’ Quartos are 
not known to have been denounced as 
piracies even after they had been printed, 
published, publicly sold. Dramas exposed 
by the Qq10 hypothesis are known to have 
been officially discredited even before they 
had left Jaggard’s printing establishment. 
Here too, therefore, what might Heminges 
and Condell have been referring when they 
spoke of ‘stolne, and surreptitious copies’ 
if not to these? 

I would like to co-ordinate the two fore- 
going aspects of the problem in the follow- 
ing psychological aspect of it. The Lord 
Chamberlain in 1619 was William Earl of 
Pembroke. It was, of course, through the 
salutary intervention of Earl William, in his 
capacity of Lord Chamberlain, and in behalf 
of Shakespeare’s fellows (for as Pavier and 
Jaggard both knew, or thought they knew, 
Shakespeare himself was safely dead), that 
the Pavier-Jaggard piratical enterprise was 
exploded—by what Sir Edmund Chambers 
has graphically described as a ‘ bombshell’. 
Now Earl William was still Lord Chamber- 
lain in 1623. To Earl William (and his 


2 This is not a begging of the question but a too 
seldom remembered fact. 
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brother Philip Earl of Montgomery—the 
‘incomparable paire’) the First Folio was 
dedicated. It seems valid argument that 
when Earl William read the Address that 
was contained in the Work which had been 
dedicated to him, he quite naturally called 
to mind, when reading the ‘stolne, and 
surreptitious copies’ context, the notorious 
piracy which had been perpetrated by Pavier 
and Jaggard. Certainly he could not call to 
mind any other piracy. In a word, that for 
Earl William ‘stolne, and _ surreptitious 
copies’ bespake, with negligible ambiguity, 
the Pavier-Jaggard piracy which he, Earl 
William, four years earlier had sped to an 
ignominious end. If Earl William had 
‘argued in this way he could legitimately 
claim that he had reason on his side. For 
his inference would be an eminently reason- 
able one, an inference which a reasonable 
person, especially a person who happened 
to be Lord Chamberlain at that time, might 
reasonably be expected to make. This 
expresses the long and short of the Qql0 
hypothesis. 

In my former Note the emphasis was 
placed on the bibliographical untenability 
and scholastic effeteness of the theory of 
“bad’ and ‘good’ Quartos when seen in 
the light of modern knowledge. In this, my 
concluding Note, the validity of the Qq10 
hypothesis has been - intimated. With 
Copernicus I add this: it is not necessary 
that an hypothesis should be true; it is 
enough that it corresponds with probability 
and facilitates the revelation of truth. I 
claim for the Qq10 hypothesis no more, but 
then no less, than that. K. B. Danks. 


WEBSTER AND NASHE 


OHN WEBSTER is notorious for his 
borrowings from other writers. One of 
the most interesting of his borrowings, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been previously 
noted. In The Duchess of Malfi, the dying 
Ferdinand declares: 
‘Whether we fall by ambition, blood, or lust, 
Like Diamonds, we are cut with our owne dust.”” 
This is strikingly similar to a phrase in 
Thomas Nashe’s dedication of his Christs 
Teares Over Jerusalem to Lady Elizabeth 
Carey, a work of 1593: 


1V.5.91-2 (in Works, ed. F. L. Lucas, London, 
1927, Vol. ID). 
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“An easie matter is it for anie man to cutte me 

(like a Diamond) with mine owne dust.’ 

The general concept of diamonds cutting 
diamonds was proverbial in Elizabethan 
times,> but the almost word for word 
identity between the Nashe and Webster 
phrases is certainly too close to be accidental. 


SIDNEY THOMAS. 

New York City. 

*? Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, London, 1904, 
Vol. II, p. 9. 

*See Morris P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
ag Centuries (Univ. of Mich. Press, 1950), D323, 
p. 4 


SIR THOMAS URQUHART’S RIMED 
MORAL DISCOURSE 


ALTHOUGH Sir Thomas Urquhart (1611- 

1660?) has cemented his place in 
English literature through his rollicking 
translation of the first three books of 
Rabelais, little is known about his publi- 
cation, Epigrams: Divine and Moral (1641).' 
The volume contains three books, each with 
forty-four epigrams, and is dedicated to 
James Hamilton (1606-1649), third Marquis 
and first Duke of Hamilton in the Scottish 
peerage, next heir to the throne of Scotland 
after the descendants of James VI. The 
volume was published just after Urquhart 
had been knighted (7 April 1641) by 
Charles I. 

The work has not been treated leniently 
by the few commentators who have 
deigned to do more than include the title 
in a listing of Urquhart’s works. David 
Irving stated that “The Epigrams of this 
redoubtable knight have little to recommend 
them,”? while Charles Whibley was even 
more drastic: “Already, in 1641, he had 
printed a volume of foolish epigrams, which 
reveal his character as little as his style.’”* 
The DNB article on Urquhart, by Thomas 
Seccombe, is more urbane, but no less 
critical: “in metrical form they [the 
epigrams] are sextains, and are sententious, 


*EPIGRAMS: / DIVINE / and / MORAL. / 
BY / SIR THOMAS VRCHARD, Knight/ 
LONDON: / Printed by BARNARD ALSOP, and 
THOMAS FAVVCET, in the / Yeare, 1641. 
Reprinted in The Works of Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
The Maitland Club, Edinburgh, 1834. All refer- 


ences will be made to the Maitland Club edition 
as Works and page number. 
? The History of Scottish Poetry, ed. John Aitken 
oe (Edinburgh, 1861), p. 539. 
iterary Portraits (New York, 1905), p. 62. 
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not witty.”* Obviously, the published epi- 
grams were written very early in Urquhart’s 
career, and before he began to develop the 
stylistic traits, or eccentricities, that mark 
his later work. 

Nonetheless, the epigrams are an impor- 
tant revelation in the development of 
Urquhart’s literary style and philosophy of 
life, for they are evidence of an early trend 
toward idealism and seriousness. They are 
preludes to such utopian impossibilities as 
his Trissotetras, a method of simplifying 
trigonometry; the Pantochronochanon, a 
meticulous, closely calculated genealogy of 
the house of Urquhart; the idolized portrait 
of the Admirable James Crichton in the 
Ekskubalauron; and the description of his 
“Universal Language” in the Logopandec- 
teision. ’ 

Since the epigrams appeared when 
Urquhart was rather young, it might be 
expected that they would retain the stamp 
of the schoolboy’s exercise book, and indeed 
they do. Each poem, with the exception 
of the first, is amplified from a theme written 
in prose, the prose exposition sometimes 
longer than the verse rendering. The 
themes appearing as titles to Urquhart’s 
epigrams correspond to the topics used for 
amplification and ornamentation by students 
in the lower school forms. The subject 
matter presented to students for exercises 
was usually ethical and sententious, often 
being a proverb which the student was to 
expand into an epigram or essay. William 
G. Crane quotes from Ralph Johnson’s The 
Scholars Guide from the accidence to the 
University (1665) the method of composition 
of an essay, from which the following list 
of themes is taken in connection with a 
definition of the essay : 

An essay is a short discourse about any 
vertue, vice, or other commonplace. 
Such be Learning, Ignorance, Justice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence, Drunk- 
ennes, Usury, Love, Joy, Fear, Hope, 
Sorrow, Anger, Covetousness, Contenta- 
tions, Labour, Idleness, Riches, Poverty, 
Pride, Humility, Virginity, etc.* 

By exemplifying the manner in which the 

“DNB, XX, p. 47. The article is not quite 
accurate in the description of all the epigrams. 
Also for a discussion of Urquhart’s early definition 
of “wit,” see the present writer’s note, “ Sir 


Thomas Urquhart’s Definition of Wit,” N. & Q., 
cxcix, 154-5. 


’Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (New 
York, 1937), Appendix V, p. 244. 
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subject might be expanded by rhetorical 
devices, the books of instruction became 
simply manuals in the mechanics of compo- 
sition. Meanwhile the more valuable moral 
remarks were emphasized by pointing out 
with symbols the proverbs and apoph- 
thegms.° The commonplace subject matter 
listed in the passage quoted above, with the 
exception of “ Virginity,” covers practically 
all the epigrams published by Urquhart. 

The form of the epigrams does not mani- 
fest any structural ingenuity on the part of 
the author. The prevailing form is the 
sextain, consisting of a quatrain with 
alternate rimes and a concluding couplet. 
During the Elizabethan period and the 
seventeenth century this form was com- 
monly used in the composition of aphor- 
isms, apophthegms, maxims, epigrams, and 
lyrics. But Urquhart did try his hand at 
other forms, one with a rime scheme of 
ABCD.,E.F.. This writer has been unable 
to find another example in English poetry. 

The metrical form is predominantly 
decasyllabic. Verses having double rimes 
appear with extra syllables throughout the 
poems. The greatest deficiency in the 
epigrams is a lack of poetic idiom and con- 
densation, for the rhythm flows smoothly 
enough. The structural form and the 
metrics do not vary greatly from the 
practice of other epigram writers. There is 
a difference, however, which can be illus- 
trated easily by comparing an epigrammatic 
couplet by Robert Herrick, Urquhart’s con- 
temporary, with a diffuse, unimaginative, 
but typical, sextain by Urquhart. The 
proverb “ That a contented man is rich, how 
little wealth soever he have” is expanded 
by Urquhart into 

He’s rich who craving nothing else, doth find 

Content in the possession of his owne; 

For in so much as doth concern the mind, 

Not to desire, and have, is all but one ; 

For if the thoughts thereof be rich, we’re sure 

Fortune hath not the skill to make us poore.’ 
Herrick’s couplet, “‘ Poverty and Riches,” is 
concise, pointed, polished, and natural : 

*Wit and Rhetoric, p. 118. Two textbooks on 
the composition of themes seem to have been widely 
used during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Erasmus’s De duplici copia verborum ac rerom 
(1511) went through one hundred editions in forty- 
five years. Being difficult to apply in the classroom, 
it was gradually supplanted by Aphthonius’s 
Progymnasmata, a textbook which showed the least 
preoccupation with style, although moral’ instruc- 
tion was accentuated. See Wit and Rhetoric, pp. 
61-76, et passim. 

* Works, p. 24. 
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Give Want her welcome if she comes; we find 

Riches to be but burthens to the mind.* 

Throughout the poems, the term “ wit” 
meant to Urquhart the mind tempered by 
wisdom, accounting to an extent for the 
aphoristic quality of the unimaginative 
verses. Since Urquhart’s definition of wit 
has been discussed in a previous note by this 
writer,’ it would be well to investigate the 
meaning of the term “epigram” as 
Urquhart apparently conceived its meaning. 
The O.E.D. defines “ epigram” as “A short 
poem ending in a witty or ingenious turn 
of thought, to which the rest of the composi- 
tion is intended to lead up.” Urquhart’s 
epigrams violate this definition in that they 
‘do not always end in an “ ingenious turn of 
thought.” In fact, very few of them do. 
Hoyt Hopewell Hudson, in his study of the 
epigram, distinguished four types in the 
examples he chose from the period 1599 to 
1611: (I) generalized satire, (II) epigrams 
which seem to be directed at particular per- 
sons, (III) sepulchral epigram, and (IV) the 
adulatory or complimentary  epigram, 
addressed to the living.*° Types II and III 
may be dispensed with here, for Urquhart 
did not publish any epitaphs or personalized 
satires. Only one adulatory epigram 
appears—the first one, addressed to the King 
—and it is one of the better epigrams in he 
collection : 

Great Monarch since the worlds nativity, 

No mind, nor body has so divine parts 

To grace the State of Sov’rain Majesty, 

As hath your Royall person ; whose deserts 

Soare Sicter *bove the reach of other kings, 
en the bright sun transcends terrestriall 
things.”* 

In so far as generalized satire pertains to 
subjects “ Divine and Moral” Urquhart’s 
epigrams can qualify under Type I, and then 
only in the mode of censuring human weak- 
nesses instead of satirizing them. One 
searches in vain for the common type of 
satire, illustrated in most collections of 
epigrams, against painted ladies, effeminate 
lovers, cuckolds, halitosis, and alimentary 
acoustics contra modestiam. Nor does 
Urquhart conceive of the epigram as a 


*The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, ed. 
F. W. Moorman (London, repr. 1947), p. 210. 

* See Note 4, above. 

The Epigram in_ the 
(Princeton, 1947), pp. 2-4. 

"Works, p. 7. The epigram was _ probably 
written between the time that Urquhart was 
knighted on 7 April 1641 and the publication of the 
Epigrams \ater in the year. 


English Renaissance 
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method of ridicule in the mode of Martial. 

Urquhart’s epigrams are in the literary 
tradition of the Greek Anthology, a 
repository of pensive, serious, didactic, and 
reflective epigrams on the nature and con- 
duct of life. Not all the Greek epigrams, 
however, stress the aphoristic turn of 
thought. The expression of moral precepts 
in epigrammatic form is common in Eng- 
land, dating from the Latin A pophthegmata 
of Erasmus and More’s Epigrammata (1518). 
Translated and added to by many sixteenth 
century writers, the compilations of sententi- 
ous material became enormous in the 
English commonplace books of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.’* 
With the copious collections of proverbs, 
aphorisms, and moral instruction in the 
literary background, and the understanding 
of “wit” as synonymous with mind and 
wisdom, Urquhart composed his “epi- 
grams” in what would now be considered 
aphorisms, grave and hortatory, and never 
“witty.” The serious humour and moral 
attitude of Urquhart are basic in his person- 
ality, appearing in all his published works, 
including the translation of Rabelais. 

In order to detail the sententious turn of 
the poems, it will be necessary to discuss the 
subject matter of individual poems. The 
subject of poverty and riches attracted 
Urquhart, and he extols a happy mind in 
the midst of worldly indigence above the 
mind perplexed by wealth. Twenty-one 
epigrams vary this theme. The type of 
epigram is, of course, commonplace, its 
ultimate source being Proverbs, 13:7 and 
16:8. A number of the epigrams zealously 
teach that man should be firm and resolute 
in the face of adverse fortune. The titles 

? See Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance, 
“The Commonplace Books,” pp. 33-48, for a dis- 
cussion of sententious materials in Latin and trans- 
lations and compilations in English. Among the 
collections which Urquhart may have known are 
William Baldwin, A Treatise of Moral Philosophie, 
1547, which had fifteen printings before 1641, the 
date of Urquhart’s book; Politeuphuia: Wits 
Commonwealth, 1597; and Thomas Palfreyman, 
A Treatise of Moral Philosophy and A Treatise of 
Heavenly Philosophy, 1578. Also see Hudson, The 
Epigram in the English Renaissance. “ The 
Epigrams of Sir Thomas More,” pp. 23-79, for a 
succinct account of the influence of More on 
succeeding jestbooks and collections. That the 
tradition of More influenced Urquhart may be 
assumed from the title of Edward May’s Epigrams 
Divine and Morall (1633), in which some of More’s 
epigrams are paraphrased. The title of Urquhart’s 
book of epigrams was probably taken from that of 
Edward May. 
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exhibit this Stoic element: “A brave spirit 
disdaineth the threats of fortune,’ “ Who 
is not satisfied with his owne fortune, how 
great soever it be, is miserable,’ “How a 
man should oppose adversities,” “ The firme, 
and determinate resolution of a couragious 
spirit, in the deepest calamities, inflicted by 
sinister fate,” etc. The dominant trend of 
thought demonstrated is Stoic in its insis- 
tence on man as a microcosm, its distrust of 
the five senses and the belief of the 
superiority of reason over “the Pentarchie 
of sensual charmes,” its belief that wisdom 
is a means to happiness, its fortitude in face 
of death of relatives, its taking action as a 
true measure of life, and its belief in the 
transitoriness of a world in which man is 
only a pilgrim “ whose life is but a journey 
into Death.”’* The result of this unrelieved 
brooding on the more serious aspects of 
human life, and its tendency to separate the 
mind from the trammels and sins of the 
body and the world undoubtedly stimulated 
Urquhart in his quest for ideals and impossi- 
bilities which are manifest in his succeeding 
works. 

The high seriousness, fortified by a respect 
for learning and earnestness, is reflected in 
the few images which Urquhart managed 
to insert in the otherwise colourless 
epigrams. The image of a rock withstand- 
ing the raging sea to illustrate the strength 
of a valiant man is mixed with the image of 
a dart rebounding from a wall: 

He is beyond the reach of common man, 

Who can despise an injury ; for, as 

The billowes of the sea insult in vaine 

Against a rock, a stout breast finds no cause 

Of being commov’d at wrongs, whereof the dart, 

Refiles from him, as from a brasen wall, 

On the offender, while his mighty heart, 

And noble mind, far more sublime then all 

The regions of the ayre, most bravely scorne 

Th’ inferior dangers of a boystrous storme.'* 
The image of the dart appears again in a 
metaphor of the mind as a bow: “ My mind 
shall be the bow, whence I'l apace/ Shoot 
back the arrows.”’* He uses the rock 
image as a simile for his determined spirit, 
and, as before, fortune is presented as the 
“tempestuous ocean.”’® The path to virtue 
is portrayed in a mounting image: 

The way to vertue’s hard, uneasie, bends 

Aloft, being full of steep, and rugged alleys.'’ 


Death is personified as a spectre “ who can 
** Works, pp. 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 20, 26, 34, and 


‘ Tb., pp. 9-10. Tb. p. 12. 
6 Ib. ~ 15. 1b. p. 18. 
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climb without a ladder to the tops of 
towers.”** In another poem fortune holds 
a balance, an emblematic commonplace, 
“ weighing human desert, as she thinks fit.”*® 
A more successful comparison occurs in the 
epigram “ When a true friend may be best 
knowne”: 
As the glow-worme shines brightest in the darke, 
And frankincense smells sweetest in the fire : 
So crosse adventures make us best remarke 
A sincere friend from a dissembled lyer.”° 
Occasionally, abstract Platonic images are 
found: “That a vertuous mind in a de- 
formed body maketh one more beautiful, 
then a handsome body can doe, endowed 
with a vicious mind.”** The Platonic dis- 
tinction between what is permanent and 
what is transitory is the subject of another 
epigram: 
Though you be very handsome, doe but stay 
A little while, and you will see a change ; 
For beautie flieth with the tyme away, 
Wherewith it comes; nor must you think it 
strange, 
That hardly being skin deepe in the most faire, 
And but a separable accident 
Of bodys, which but living shadowes are, 
And therefore frayle, it is not permanent ; 
Be then not proud of that, which at the best 
Decrepit age will spoyle, or sicknesse wast.”* 
The metaphor of the mind, untempered by 
reason, as a wild horse is Elizabethan in the 
rounding of the image, although the con- 
cluding couplet detracts from the success of 
the figure: 
Our mind’s so prone to vice, it needs a bridle 
To hold it, rather than a spurre to prick it ; 
For left unto it selfe, it hardly stands, 
But if perverse enticements find it idle, 
And push it, it then, running on a wicket 
And headlong course, no reason understands, 
While at the windows of the ears and eyes 
Temptations enter, which the soule surprise.” 
The success of the mind-horse metaphor is 
as fortunate as the image of wisdom 
inhabiting an empty space is unfortunate: 
Who would be truly wise, must in all haste 
His mind of pertubations dispossesse ; 
For wisdome is a large, and spatious guhest, 
And can not dwell, but in an empty place: 
Therefore to harbour her, we must not grudge 
To make both vice, and passion to dislodge. 
A parallel of nature and fortune is in the 
concrete, vivid style of the tradition of 
Martial: 
A fly, which is a despicable creature, 
Obtaines, beside her wings, six feet from Nature ; 
Yet foure feet onely she is pleas’d to grant 


"Ib., p. 24 "Ib., p. 18 
*1d., p. 19 'Ib., p. 22 
*1b., p. 25 *1b., p. 30 
“Ib. p.8 
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To the huge body of an elephant ; 

So fortune doth withdraw her gifts from some, 

Whose real worth surpasseth theirs on whom 

She hath bestowed them, as forcibly 

As elephants in strenth exceed a fly.”* 

Most of the epigrams, however, are 
marked by an abstract, generalized vocabu- 
lary, usually sententious but puerile. The 
themes are amplified, but seldom orna- 
mented by concrete examples and images, 
and lack variety in subject matter. The 
words employed are predominantly mono- 
syllables, quite in contrast with the poly- 
syllabic vocabulary conspicuous in the later 
works. Even the traditional rhetorical 
figures, commonplace in Renaissance poetic 
diction, are seldom used by Urquhart. The 
content of the poems, supported by the 
moralistic definitions of wit and epigram, 
however, indicates the idealistic mould in 
which Urquhart’s mind was developing. 
The fortitude with which he faced the 
importunities of fortune later in life is 
apparent here in nebular form. 


KELSIE B. HARDER. 
Youngstown University. 
5 Ib., p. 42. 


A 1682 PRESENTMENT OF QUAKERS 


N the 1682 Visitation Book of the Arch- 
bishop of York,’ attached to the record 
of presentments for the Parish of Midleton, 
appears the following letter written by the 
curate, Robert Kendall. Sorely tried by the 
“long presumption of Quakers” he never- 
theless honestly confesses his own short- 
comings, and in presenting the wayward 
Quakers of his parish, also presents himself. 
Sr 
We are here derided and abused by the long 
presumption of Quakers and I remember 
the Chancelor did affirme, that if the Clergy 
would signe their presentment they would 
be to purpose presented and speedily. I 
faine would some of them were made 
exemplary for ye terrifying of others. I 
mean ye widdows; which almost equal ye 
number of ye rest. Yet methinks wee can- 
not conscientiously prosecute them, before 
wee rectify according to law ourselves. I 
therefore ffirst present myself, for neglect of 
duty, and also for frequenting publick- 
houses; a thing in me they much stomach 
at, and also for being sometimes overseen 


' Archbishop’s Visitation Book, R. VII. A.33, 1682, 
Records of the Diocese of York. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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in drink. its more haply then they will say 
agst. me, however for dealing equally with 
them and myself, let a particular citation for 
those crimes be agst me: ffor clandestine 
marriages I have wholly left and disowned 
them. and that because of ye Engagement 
and favor of Doctor Cumber let my 
absolution be ready for signing agst ye 
correction: and then I will present. 

Henry Marshall 

of Aislaby 

Tho: Chapman 

Henry Skelton of Whrelton 

William Storre all within ye parish 
of Midleton, and persons for diverse yeares 
presented cited and excommunicated for 
denying their proportionable assessment to 
ye church; for not repairing to Divine 
Service and for not receiving ye Com- 
munion. 

Or if you please, you may take them as 
now presented by mee, ffor by these 
presents I present them; and after my 
absolution, doe promise with ye church 
wardens to prosecute them vigorously; 
though I bear part of ye charge myself. 
pray let me have your answer speedily, if 
this be reasonable and will be to purpose, or 
otherwise advice me how it may be done, 
You shall find me according to my power 
grateful, if it be done and carryed with 
privacy, till ye correction, at least till I have 
your answer, and so I rest 

Your’s Robert: Kendall 
Curat’ de Midleton. 
These 
For Mr. Thomas Parkar 
or 
Mr. Frances Parkar 
at 
their office in ye minister.yard 
Yorke 


RuTH MARIE FAUROT. 
Borthwick Institute of Historical 
Research, York. 


“THE FAMILY DICTIONARY, 
OR HOUSEHOLD COMPANION ” 


HAVE noticed with interest the extracts 

from “The Family Book of Martha 
Duckinfield ” and, though I cannot throw 
any light upon the lady, I should like to draw 
attention to a book in our family’s posses- 
sion which must be of the same date and 
contains somewhat similar recipes and 
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“ prescriptions ”. The title-page of this book 
is missing, but its contents agree so exactly 
with the description given in the publisher’s 
advertisement at the end of “The Family 
Dictionary, or Household Companion [1696] 
by William Salmon, that it can be confidently 
identified as this. I enclose one page of 
extracts and should be interested if any of 
your readers has a copy of this work. 


(Miss) V. A. LEEPER. 


Extracts from William Salmon’s Family 
Dictionary 


Oil of Foxes. Take a Fox of about a 
Year old, flea, disbone it, and cut it to 
pieces; put to it four ounces of common 
Salt, Spring water as much as will serve to 
boil it; boil it in an earthen glazed Pot, 
covered over a gentle Fire, so long that the 
Bones start out; then strain out the Broth 
and squeeze the Flesh till all the moisture 
comes from it: then put to it Dill, and the 
Tops of thyme, fresh gathered, of each two 
handfuls; Sage, Rosemary, and ground 
Pine, of each one handful; Sallad Oil four 
pound: return the Broth into the Pot, and 
having put in the Herbs and Oil, cover it 
very close and let it stand twenty-four 
Hours in a warm Bath; make it boil for two 
Hours and then strain it strongly, pressing 
out the substance. Then separate the Oil, 
and keep it for your use. 

This powerfully digests and discusses cold 
Humours that fall on the Nervous and 
Membranous parts: It is proper against all 
Infirmities of the Joints, Rheumatisms, 
Sciaticas, and cold Gout, and may be applied 
hot to the Parts alone, or mixed with other 
proper Unguents. 

Small Pox to take out the Pitts: Take a 
Penny-worth of White-wine, and a Penny- 
worth of Burnt-Allom, boil it together a 
little, then take an ounce of ground Braseel 
which hath not taken the Air, and boil these 
three together a little, strain it, and boil it 
with three quarters of an ounce of Pomatum, 
and an ounce of Dears Marrow, boil these 
till all the Win be spent, then strain it, and 
keep it in a Gally-pot; when you use it, 
take some of it on your Finger and anoint 
your Face where the holes be when you go 
to Bed, and make your Hand very warm 
over a Chaffing-dish of Coals, and rub it in; 
then warm a Sheet of Red-brown Paper, cut 
after the manner of a Mask, and tye it on the 
Face; use this every Night, and if you intend 
to go abroad in the Morning, wash your 
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Face with Frog-water or Small Beer; this 
has been approved on by many, and is the 
true Receipt. 

Snail Broath: Take a Cock Chick and 
fill his Belly with Five-Leav’d-Grass, 
Bugloss, Egremony, and Endive; when it is 
half boil’d put in 100 Snails, which must be 
slit, and the Guts taken out, but the Fat left 
in, and wash’d in six several Waters and 
Salt, and wip’d very clean in a Cloath from 
Slime; then boil them in the Broath with a 
Blade of Mace; drink this every Morning 
for a Consumption or Weakness. 

Swallow-Water: Take 12 Swallows out of 
the Nest, cast them whole into a glass 
Alembick, add thereto the Shavings of a 
Man’s Skull three ounces, Castor one ounce 
and a half, Pouder of Mistletoe one ounce; 
Juice of the Roots and Leaves of Male- 
Peony six ounces, Water of the Flowers of 
Tillet, Lavender, and Lily of the Valley, of 
each a pint and a half; Vinegar of Squills 
half a pint; macerate them over a gentle 
Fire the space of forty Hours; then distil 
them in a moderate Sand-heat, and keep the 
Water for use. 

It is an excellent corrected Anti-Epileptick 
Water, and hath particular Virtues against 
the Distemper. It is given about a Spoonful 
in the Fit, and may be continued every Day 
as occasion requires, after the use of general 


Remedies. (Miss) V. A. LEEPER. 


PRIOR AND GILDON 


JN a note on ‘ Gildon vs. Prior’ (cxcix, 57- 
58), Professor G. L. Anderson has 
offered several conjectures based on the 
three letters from Gildon published by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission in 
MSS. of the Marquis of Bath (iii, 496-97, 
506-7, 507). Concerning these letters he 
makes two erroneous assumptions: first, 
that they comprise all of the correspondence 
that passed between these men; and, second, 
that all three refer to the manuscript tragedy 
that Gildon mentions in the first of them. 
The truth is that Prior did not remain 
silent in regard to the manuscript. Two 
weeks after receiving it—and one week after 
Gildon’s reminder of February 15, 1721'— 
1 The original of Gildon’s letter (Longleat, Prior 
MSS., vii, 121) has the ambiguous date ‘ Febr. 
15th: 1720.” In the volume in which it is pre- 
served, it is placed and indexed as if the date were 
1719/20, but the date on _Prior’s reply confirms 


the Historical Manuscript Commission’s interpreta- 
tion of the date as 1720/21. 
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he wrote a polite letter that shows he had 
dealt with the play in accordance with the 
author’s request. His secretary’s copy of 
this is preserved at Longleat (Prior MSS., 
xiv, 304), and it is here printed for the first 
time, by the kind permission of the Marquis 
of Bath: 


Sir, 

By the Answer which this Gentleman 
brings You from Lord [Harley] and Lady 
Henriette, You will find that I have 
recommended to Them the Tragedy,* 
which you sent me, and have done therein 
what I could for your Service, keeping 
within those bounds, which the Duty & 

. disinterestment of my friendship to them, 
and the respect which I pay to the 
Exactness of their Judgment must always 
prescribe to me. In the very private 
Station in which I am at present, and the 
improbability of my being in any 
Condition more public, I can only wish 
You health and Success if the Play comes 
upon the Stage. Iam 

Sir, 
Your most Obedient Servant, 
MP. 


February, the 22d: 1720/21. 


*Titus and Teraminta. 


The most important part of this letter is, of 
course, the footnote, which reveals the title 
of the tragedy for which Gildon was trying 
to gain patronage in 1721, and thereby hints 
at the identity of the play. The fact that 
it was named Titus and Teraminta tells us 
that it was, as Dottin conjectured, an 
adaptation of Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus, in 
which Titus and Teraminta are the chief 
lovers. It also tells us that the play was, 
as Anderson has conjectured, a different 
work from the adaptation that Gildon had 
produced in 1702 and published in 1703 
under the title of The Patriot, because in 
that version, laid in Florence in the time of 
Cosimo de’ Medici, the name of Teraminta’s 
secret husband is changed from Titus to 
Julio. 

It may be, therefore, that Anderson is 
right in surmising that Gildon had resurrec- 
ted the manuscript of his earlier adaptation, 
which we know had followed Lee’s play 
more closely and had been refused licence 
by the Master of the Revels as politically 
dangerous. Nevertheless, there is another 
possibility, which I am inclined to think 
more likely: that the manuscript sent to 
Prior was not the version that had been 
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suppressed two decades before, but a new, 
third ‘alteration.’ Gildon’s original adap- 
tation, as he informs us in the Preface to 
The Patriot (W. Davis and G. Strahan, 1703) 
went ‘ under the Old Name;’ i.e., it had the 
same title as Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus. 
Although it is possible that in 1721 Gildon 
merely gave the play a new name to facili- 
tate its reconsideration, the title Titus and 
Teraminta suggests at least a revision in 
which the emphasis has been shifted from 
the political to the love plot—a tragedy 
perhaps less ‘heroic’ and more ‘ domestic’ 
than either Lucius Junius Brutus or The 
Patriot. 

Whether the play was old or new, Prior’s 
letter makes it clear that he had no enthusi- 
asm for it. Still, he says, the accompanying 
answer from Lord Harley and Lady 
Henrietta will demonstrate that he has 
‘recommended’ it to them (with reserva- 
tions). The implication is, I believe, that 
the ‘answer’ included a gratuity, as Gildon 
undoubtedly hoped it would. At any rate, 
we have no reason to think that Gildon was 
dissatisfied with the treatment he received 
on this occasion from either Prior or the 
Harleys. Indeed, it is apparent that he was 
encouraged to make another appeal to their 
charity less than five months later. This is 
the subject of the other two published 
letters. 

At the beginning of July 1721 Gildon sent 
to Lord Harley’s house in Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, three copies of a book that we 
can identify as his recently published The 
Laws of Poetry (W. Hinchliffe and J. 
Walthoe, jun., 1721), a volume that 
reprinted, with comments, the critical essays 
in verse by the Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
the Earl of Roscommon, and Lord Lans- 
downe. In return, he expected gifts of 
money from Lord Harley, Lady Henrietta, 
and Prior, as his letters make perfectly clear. 
The handsome present he had received from 
the Duchess of Buckinghamshire for his 
dedication of the book to her had paid his 
debts but left little more. He was therefore 
‘endeavouring to get a collection made,’ 
and may have wanted Lord Harley to 
sponsor it as well as to contribute toward it. 

Gildon’s letter of July 21, written ‘ above 
a fortnight’ after the delivery of the books, 
is importunate but discreet. On July 7, 
however, having received no word from 
Prior, Gildon wrote again, ‘in a Style very 
different,’ as Prior’s secretary has noted in 
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the table of contents for the volume in which 
the original letters are preserved.” The letter 
is, in fact, so offensive as to indicate that 
the impatient writer was consciously dis- 
carding all prospect of a gift or even a civil 
acknowledgment. The only satisfaction 
Gildon could anticipate was to continue his 
abuse when Prior got back from a visit to 
Wimpole. He never had an opportunity for 
this, however, for when Prior left London in 
August 1721, he was not to return alive. 


H. BUNKER WRIGHT. 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


* Longleat, Prior MSS.., vol. vii. The July letters 
are on pp. 144, 146. All three of Gildon’s letters 
were addressed to Prior at Lord Harley’s house 
rather than to the poet’s own house in Duke Street. 


FRANCIS JESSOP 
(cxevii. 343-6) 


T the above reference Professor W. H. G. 
Armytage gave a comprehensive 
account of Jessop’s scientific and civic 
activities. I would like to add a few details 
about his family and connections, and dis- 
cuss some aspects of seventeenth-century 
provincial life which they reveal. Historians 
now recognize that the “Cromwellian 
Revolution” was not only political and 
religious: linked with it were changes in 
economic structure, the growth of science, 
developments in educational theory and 
practice, the reform of pulpit oratory, the 
new prose style, the victory of neo-classical 
over Metaphysical poetry, and the begin- 
nings of the science of linguistics. I believe 
that local historians could show us how the 
new trends operated at the provincial level 
and on a wider scale than one might suspect. 
All I wish to do here is to point to some of 
these aspects as I consider Jessop and his 
associates. Of course, one must not draw 
hasty conclusions from such a _ limited 
survey. 

In the case of Francis Jessop the link 
between science, nonconformism, education, 
industry and opposition to the Restoration 
governments is, as Professor Armytage 
showed, particularly striking. Jessop, the 
amateur scientist, owned ‘cutler-wheeles’ 
and ‘a water-corne millne’, and was the 
patron of James Fisher, the ejected vicar of 
Sheffield. He was also related to him by 
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marriage,’ and thereby related to Fisher’s 
son-in-law, Timothy Jollie, a persecuted 
pastor who continued the Dissenting 
Academy at Attercliffe, Sheffield? A few 
more details will indicate how the influence 
of this little provincial group continued as 
time passed. 

Jessop himself published a book on hydro- 
statics, and papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions; he co-operated with such 
notable scientists as Ray, Willughby and 
Lister (see Prof. Armytage’s article). His 
son, William Jessop, 1664-1734, became J.P. 
for Chester, M.P. for Aldborough, Bencher 
of Gray’s Inn and Treasurer of the Aliena- 
tion Office: he was the principal law adviser 
of the ministry in the reign of Queen Anne.* 
James Fisher, brother-in-law to the influen- 
tial Stephen Bright of Carbrook Hall* died 
in 1666: his physician sons conducted 
scientific experiments with Jessop. The 
house of one of them, Dr. John Fisher, was 
licensed during 1672/3 as a Dissenters’ 
meeting-place.° 

James Fisher (related through his nephew 
the Rev. John Cromwell to the Cromwell 
family®) was probably a congregationalist 
and greatly influenced Thomas Hollis of 
Rotherham (1634-1718), nephew of John 
Ramskar, a Sheffield cutler who sent him to 
London.’ Through Hollis and his associates 
a strong business connection was made 


*B. Dale Yorkshire Puritanism and early non- 
a", (n.d. 1909?) ed. T. G. Crippen. p. 58. 
. Manning A history of Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield (Sheffield, 1900) p. 37. H. McLachlan 
English education under the Test Acts. (M.U.P. 
1931) p. 106. 

*H. G. Jesup. Edward Jessup and his descen- 
dants. (Cambridge 1887) pp. 11, 15. I presume 
this is the William Jessop referred to in Luttrell’s 
Brief relations, VI. pp. 197, 236 and 396, where 
the entry for 15 Jan. 1708/9 runs: “ Yesterday a 
duel was fought in Hide Park between William 


Leving and William Jessop, esqs., both members 
of parliament ; the latter run into the belly, but not 
dangerous.” 

“W. Odom 4Hallamshire worthies. (Sheffield 
1926) p. 46. 

5 Dale, p. 264. 

*G. Hester Some memorials of the — 
family .. se and Sheffield. n.d.) p 


Cal.S.P.Dom. 1665-6. 373. April 1666: AX. 
by a John Cromwell From Newark Prison, where 
he has been for 24 years. J. Fisher The Wise 
virgin . (4th ed. 1658) p. 17 reveals that John 
Cromwell helped to take down the words of Martha 
Hatfield, for whom see below. Hist. MSS Comm. 
5th Report. p 374. A letter from Dr. Humphrey 
Prideaux, 8 Oct. 1694, refers to a new minister 
“* nephew to Oliver Cromwell, being son to one of 
his sisters’ for the living at Saham, Norfolk. 
* Hester, pp. 6-7. 
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between cutlers in Sheffield and in the 
Minories in London. Hollis and his descen- 
dants exerted a powerful influence on 
religion, politics, education and commerce. 
Thomas Hollis, himself a Baptist, leased 
Pinner’s Hall, London, in 1678 for noncon- 
formist worship for 99 years.* He contri- 
buted to the first nonconformist chapel in 
Sheffield in 1679 and later converted it into 
almshouses, when its congregation moved 
to Upper Chapel.’ Hollis was one of the 
first trustees of this new building (today a 
flourishing Unitarian Church),’® and _ its 
registration was witnessed by Francis Jessop, 
jnr., in 1701." Hollis married the sister of 
a benefactor of Harvard College, and his 
son Thomas, of renowned generosity, estab- 
lished two professorships there, assisted 
Baptist ministers in London, and donated 
books to institutions in Wales and Scot- 
land.'* Hollis’s great-grandson, Thomas 
Hollis (1720-1774), F.R.S., F.A.S., was the 
noted republican and editor of works by 
Milton, Locke, Algernon Sidney, Needham, 
etc. It is this Hollis who bought the 
portrait of Andrew Marvell (at one time 
owned by Thoresby) and who transmitted 
Marvell documents to Edward Thompson, 
the poet’s second editor.’* The Hollis bene- 
faction to literature had however started 
much earlier. The house of our first Thomas 
Hollis (of Rotherham) in the Minories was 
the home of Isaac Watts from 1702 to 1710. 
During this period, in 1706, Watts published 
his Horae Lyricae.‘* The Hollis family of 
London was probably well known to 
Timothy Jollie of Attercliffe Academy, for 
his pupil Samuel Price became assistant and 
then successor to Isaac Watts.’° Commerce, 
science, nonconformism, education—these 
are important fields for change and develop- 
ment during the course of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps the Jessops, Fishers and 
Hollises are not typical figures: only a 
study of the forgotten minor participants in 
history from other regions could reveal what 

* Hester, p. 7. 

* Hester, p. 8. W. Blazeby Rotherham: 
meeting-house (1906) p. 102. 

Mary Walton Sheffield: its 
achievements (Sheffield, 2nd ed. 1949) p. 89. 

** Manning pp. 50-51. Details of the Commission 
of Lunacy issued against Francis Jessop in 1720 


are given in Local notes and eee from the 
Sheffield we Ke 1876, Vol. III. p. 14. 


'* Hester, pp. 7, 9, (Paris 1928) 


13. 
™P. Legouis, "André Marvell . 
432, 446, 433. For Edward Thompson see 
Notes and Queries, cxcix 300. 


™ Hester, p. 12 


the old 


story and its 


*® Manning, pp. 27, 38. 
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was happening to the minds of men in the 
country at large. 

One aspect of seventeenth-century non- 
conformism we note is that certain strange 
phenomena are never far from ‘ Puritan’ 
forms of religious experience. (Many of the 
entries in the early Philosophical Trans- 
actions show an interest in apparitions, 
monsters, miracles and prodigies merging 
with scientific, and especially medical, 
curiosity.) Thomas Jollie (1627-1703), 
minister at Altham Chapel, Lancashire, who 
visited his son Timothy in Sheffield, pub- 
lished in 1679 The Surey Demoniack: or an 
account of Satan’s strange and dreadful 
actings in and about the body of Richard 
Dugdale . . . , a vindication of possession 
by the devil.’* James Fisher was fortunate 
enough to have a miracle in his own family. 
He had married Elizabeth Hatfield of 
Laughten-en-le-Morthen (near Rotherham) 
in 1640." In 1653 he published The Wise 
Virgin . . . , which ran into seven issues, 
recounting how 11-year-old Martha Hat- 
field, dumb, deaf and blind, suddenly started 
to utter religious ‘prophecies’ and then 
completely recovered from her infirmities.** 
Fisher and Jessop could hardly have failed 
to hear of another nearby miracle, that of 
the 12 months’ fast of Martha Taylor of 
Over Haddon (near Sheffield), which is still 
remembered in that tiny hamlet.*® An 
account of it was offered to the Royal 
Society by John Reynolds in 1669.?° Pre- 
sumably they also knew about the miracu- 
lous cures, in 1666, of Valentine Greatrakes 
(whose family originated at Great Rakes, 
Matlock, near Sheffield) for he is referred 
to by Ray;*' and Ralph Thoresby (1658- 
1725) of Leeds, the nonconformist, business 
man, antiquarian and, in 1697, F.R.S., re- 
called in 1699 cures which Greatrakes had 
performed in his family.?? 


*W. F. Freemantle A oy aed of Sheffield 
and vicinity (Sheffield 1911) p. 

7 Freemantle, p. 73. 

1 See Fisher The wise virgin (4th ed. 1658). The 
copy in Sheffield City Reference Library, not in 
Wing S.T.C., contains notes on the back leaf con- 
cerning the child’s recovery. (In 1951 I noted two 
letters by Fisher in the then uncatalogued Went- 
worth Collection of MSS.) 

J. Wood Mountain trail (1947) p. 37. 

7° Freemantle, p. 160. 

"1 Notes and Queries ser. VI. vol. ix. pp. 61, 458. 
(1884). C. E. Raven John Ray naturalist: his life 
and works (Camb. 1942) pp. 11 and 143. 

72 Hutton, Shaw & Pearson The philosophical 
transactions of the Royal Society of London (1809) 
IV. pp. 427-8. 
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The linguistic interests of seventeenth- 
century scientists and educationalists I have 
mentioned above as being part of the 
development towards the Augustan ethos 
and therefore important to students of 
literature. Ray’s friend John Wilkins, a 
leading member of the Royal Society and 
later a Bishop (despite the fact that he 
married a sister of Oliver Cromwell) pub- 
lished in 1668 An essay towards a real 
character and a philosophical language, a 
remarkable attempt to analyse language 
phonetically and diagrammatically. Nathan- 
iel Fairfax (1637-1690), a nonconformist 
medical practitioner in Suffolk, who con- 
tributed to the Philosophical Transactions, 
actually evolved an eccentric scientific prose 
in his A treatise of the bulk and selvedge of 
the world, 1674.* It is interesting therefore 
to note that Jessop, despite his civic 
entanglements, found time to contribute to 
Ray’s Collection of English proverbs, 1670 
and 1678.2 One would like to know 
whether Timothy Jollie at the Attercliffe 
Academy imported the new motions of 
“plain sermons” for the preachers (includ- 
ing a future Archbishop of Canterbury) that 
he trained there. We are told by a pupil, 
Benjamin Grosvenor, that curiously enough 
he prohibited mathematical studies “as 
tending to scepticism and impiety,” though 
this did not prevent another pupil, Nicholas 
Sanderson, from becoming professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge.”° 

A survey of early scientists in the York- 
shire area would enable us to form a clearer 
picture of changes in the provincial 
intellectual climate during the seventeenth 
century, and further research might even 
reveal new facts about Francis Jessop’s and 
his associates’ part in these changes. Sir 
Thomas Browne’s friend,** Dr. Henry 
Power of Halifax (1623-68), experimented 
with Richard, John and Charles Townley 
and George Kemp at Townley Hall: Jessop 
would surely have been interested in Power’s 
copious article on coal-mines.*” Thoresby 
corresponded with another Yorkshire anti- 


** Reprinted by A. K. Croston in Two seventeenth 
century prefaces (Liverpool Reprints, 1949), 

24 Armytage Notes & Queries cxcvii. 345. 

7° Manning, pp. 37, 38. 

*°G. Keynes, ed., The Letters of Sir Thomas 
Browne (1946) letters nos. 169-176. 

27 Power, Experimental philosophy . . . (dated 


1664, actually pub. 1663) p. 121 and Appendix: 
** Subterraneous 
about cole-mines.” 
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quary and natural historian, Abraham de la 
Pryme (1672-1704) whose diary has been 
published by the Surtees Society. Jessop’s 
friend Martin Lister, the zoologist, settled 
in York c.1671 as a physician. Ray visited 
Jessop and travelled through Yorkshire in 
1668. Nathaniel Johnston, M.D. (1627- 
1705), a physician at Pontefract and a friend 
and correspondent of Thoresby, was very 
interested in antiquities and the natural 
history of Yorkshire.** Dr. Robert Wittie 
(or Witty), a Hull physician (one of whose 
books carried commendatory verses by 
Andrew Marvell) contributed to the 
Philosophical Transactions: he also de- 
fended the efficacy of Scarborough spa and 
sent samples of spa-water to the Royal 
Society.”° 

It seems that these early provincial 
scientists corresponded with each other and 
sent specimens of interest to their friends. 
An account of these relationships would be 
a useful addition to the history of early 
science and perhaps further information 
might emerge about Francis Jessop and his 
associates. If I might suggest to those who 
have access to them, a study of the diaries 
of Pryme and Thoresby, the notebook of 
Thomas Jollie and the unpublished MSS. of 
Dr. Henry Power might be rewarding. I 
myself note that the family of Mr. South, 
a cousin of Jessop known to Ray and Lister, 
was well known to Oliver Heywood (whose 
diary for May 1, 1679 notes a visit to Jessop 
and Mrs. South of Scofton) and to Bagshaw, 
the Apostle of the Peak, who dedicated a 
tract to Jessop, Jessop’s mother and Mrs. 
South.*° 

Jessop’s library was of course destroyed 
by fire at Broom Hall in 1791. (Incidentally 
the much-renovated Hall still stands. In 
1951 one of the occupiers, Mr. David Bray- 
shaw, kindly showed me the rear of the 
building where an outer wall of the 17th 
century structure can be seen. The sun-dial 
fixed over the front door of the Hall is said 
to have been placed there by Francis 
Jessop.*') One wonders however whether 
the Rev. James Wilkinson, the owner of 
Broom Hall in 1791, transferred any of this 


** See D.N.B. under relevant names. 

2° Scarbroughs spagyrical anatomizer dissected 
(London 1672) p. 19. 

°° Raven p. 148. J. Hunter Life of Oliver Hey- 
wood (1842) p. 293 and note. 

51R, N. Philipps ‘‘ Broom Hall, Sheffield. —and 
its neighbourhood” in Glassby The Sheffield 
Miscellany (Sheff. 1897) p. 97. 
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library before this date to his Boroughbridge 
family mansion where he died in 1805. It is 
just possible that some of Jessop’s effects 
escaped the fire in this way. 

Genealogists may be interested to know 
that the New England Jessups were, some 
years ago, anxious to trace their connection 
with the Broom Hall Jessops, whose coat- 
of-arms (dove and olive branch) was still in 
use in the New England family: seemingly 
no reference to a _ seventeenth-century 
Edward Jessop, the founder of the New 
England branch, had at that time been 


found.** DENNIS DAVISON. 
Rhodes University, 
South Africa. 


52 Jessup pp. 2-9. 


DRYDEN’S TRANSLATION OF 
CHAUCER: A PROBLEM IN 
NEO-CLASSICAL DICTION 


RYDEN himself tells us that the 
demands of his own period provide the 
basis for choice in the poems he translated 
from Chaucer in the work commonly re- 
ferred to as “The Fables.” He had been 
under attack by Jeremy Collier, and he was 
ready to plead guilty to and withdraw “all 
thoughts and expressions . . . of obscenity, 
profaneness, or immorality.”* It was not 
likely therefore that he would dare to trans- 
late the fabliaux or more ribald, even when 
more entertaining, portraits in the Canter- 
bury Tales. 

However, the pressure of public opinion 
and stirring of Christian conscience are only 
a partial explanation of Dryden’s selections 
from Chaucer. As much to the point were 
Dryden’s literary conscience, his aesthetic 
sense, and his scholarly purpose. All these 
were intimately concerned with problems of 
diction that evolved from translating a 
medieval English poet into English neo- 
classical poetry. 

It is perhaps easiest to begin with 
Dryden’s purpose, set forth clearly in his 
preface in his accustomed manner. There 
he tells us, “I am and always have been 
studious to promote the honour of my own 
country.”* Particularly, Dryden intended 
to show the superiority of Chaucer, the 


2 The Poetical Works of Dryden, ed. George R. 
Noyes (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 749—hereafter 
cited as Works. 

* Works, p. 741. 
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English poet, to Boccaccio, his Italian con- 
temporary, and to Ovid, the revered classical 
poet. But Chaucer’s weakest point, in 
Dryden’s estimation (and truly so according 
to neo-classical standards), was his words or 
diction. Dryden does not even try to argue 
the point in his preface. He gives it up by 
default, as he comments, “The words are 
given up, as a post not be defended in our 
poet, because he wanted the modern art of 
fortifying.”* 

By the standards governing Dryden’s 
criticism, the diction was weakest in the 
fabliaux or in the mouths of the fabliaux 
characters. At the head of the body of 
genres, according to which neo-classical 
poetry was classified, was, of course, the epic, 
with its appropriate diction. At the foot of 
the same body was the colloquial diction 
associated with satire and the lesser genres. 
It is neatly summed up for us in the Oxford 
Lectures on Poetry given by the eighteenth- 
century scholar, Joseph Trapp: 


To begin, then, with that which is first in 
Dignity, and therefore ought to be so in 
Place; the sublime, I mean, whose 
Property it is to express lofty Ideas in no 
vulgar Strain, but with Words sonorous, 
pompous, and majestic. This Style is, in 
the first Place, proper for the Epic Poem; 
in the next, to some sort of Odes; after 
that to Tragedy; then to the severer kind 
of Satire; and, in short, to all Poems of 
less Note, that partake of the Heroic, or 
the Buskin. There are others that make 
Excursions into it such as the Georgics, 
and all of the Didactic, or Philosophical 
Kind, whenever they digress into a more 
noble Field of Matter, to which their 
Subject sometimes naturally leads them. 
But to Comedy, the lower kind of Satire, 
and Pastoral, it is never agreeable .. .”* 
Obviously, a great poet was one who 
succeeded in the upper quarters. 
Dryden wanted to display Chaucer’s work 
in its best light, and diction was naturally 
an important consideration. It explains 


* Works, p. 743. The publication of the original 
poems by Chaucer (in Speght’s poor edition) in 
the 1700 edition of Dryden’s ‘‘ Fables” indicates 
Dryden’s attempt “to sell’’ the medieval poet’s 
work to the modern audience. 

“Joseph Trapp, Lectures on Poetry Read in the 
Schools of Natural Philosophy at Oxford (London, 
1742), p. 82. Although Trapp himself was not 
always admired by his contemporaries, these 
lectures were highly esteemed and provide an index 
to the aesthetic thought of the period. 
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certainly his choice of “ The Knight’s Tale.” 
“I prefer, in our countryman,” he tells us, 
“far above all his other stories, the noble 
poem of Palamon and Arcite, which is of 
the epic kind, and perhaps not much inferior 
to the /lias, or the Aeneis.’ Among its 
achievements in comparison with these great 
epics is that its “diction” is “as poetical.”® 

In the other translations, too, Dryden 
took little chance of obscuring his case that 
Chaucer, whom he calls “a _ rough 
Diamond”, though he “must first be 
polished e’er he shines,” had “adorned and 
amplified our barren Tongue.”® He offered 
a translation of the ‘* Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” 
in which the exalted diction is in itself a 
part of the humour of the poem. He trans- 
lated and enlarged considerably Chaucer’s 
portrait of the Good Parson, which’ pre- 
sented few or no difficulties in diction. 

Only in the tale of the Wife of Bath did 
Dryden have to deal. with a tale told by a 
character of the fabliau type. But here, too, 
there was no impediment. The tale itself 
is not told in the same language as the Wife 
of Bath’s prologue. Dryden would have 
had to resort to some thoroughly “low” 
diction to render the prologue in Chaucer’s 
spirit, but the tale itself was safe enough. 
Even the jests it includes are couched in the 
language of the Arthurian romances, and 
the lines ridiculing the Friar are done in 
modest fashion. No, the Wife’s description 
of her marital relations might have involved 
Dryden in verbal complexities, but the tale 
she told held no language problem for the 
translator. 

It becomes obvious, however, that Dry- 
den’s purpose in translation is not at all 
separate from his aesthetic sense or his 
literary conscience. Gilbert Highet has said, 
“His translations from Roman and Greek 
classics are of a purity rare at any time, and 
of a range which many professional scholars 
could not now equal.”” Of Dryden’s 
Chaucer translations, T. R. Lounsbury, in 

‘Works, p. 748. It should by no means be 
thought that I consider diction as Dryden’s main 
concern in these translations. He notes in another 
connection (discussing the epic in the preface, p. 
742), that in the proper order of things, the diction 
comes last in consideration. However, diction was 
important for him, as important as the other con- 
cerns noted by the critics in their estimates of 
Dryden’s alterations of Chaucer to please or appeal 
to his public. Of course, Dryden’s own preface to 
the translations attests to his concern for diction. 

* Works, pp. 741, 746 


” Gilbert Highet, the Classical Tradition (Oxford, 
1949), p. 295. 
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his Studies in Chaucer, declares that they do 
not mistake the spirit or sense of the 
original.* Dryden could not have translated 
Chaucer’s fabliaux by altering the language 
and still have maintained the spirit. It was 
contrary, besides, to the balance that Dryden 
conceived so necessary in the art of poetry: 
the sound-and-sense doctrine that was to be 
of major importance throughout the 
eighteenth century. Dryden himself ex- 
presses it in his definition of “ wit ” as being 
a “propriety of thoughts and words.’ 
Diction, as a matter of fact, poses a 
problem for Dryden even in the tales he 
does translate. Chiefly, the obstacle is the 
lack of a “high style” in Chaucer’s work. 
Writing when the values outlined by the 
rhetoricians were not inconsistent with the 
neo-classical ideal of never using an ordinary 
word if an extraordinary one could be sub- 
stituted, Chaucer, nevertheless, persisted in 
the use of the terms of common speech. A 
recent biographer has contrasted Chaucer 
with the “ 18th C. English poet [who] would 
have scorned to use an ordinary word like 
‘fish’ if he could find a phrase like ‘the 
finny denizen of the deep’.”’° Another 
critics has noted: 
Thus in Dryden’s modernization of the 
“Canterbury Tales” the beautiful sim- 
plicity of Chaucer’s descriptions of the 
sights and sounds of nature vanishes when 
garbed in the rapid and conventional 
phrases and locutions of the classicists. 
Chaucer’s “briddes” becomes the 
“painted birds,” a “ goldfinch” is ampli- 
fied into a “goldfinch with gaudy pride 
of painted plumes,” whilst a plain and 
simple mention of sunrise, “at the sun 
upriste,” has to be paraphrased into 
Aurora had but newly chased the night 
And purpled o’er the sky with blushing light." 
More specifically the one tale that has 
been most examined is the “ Knight’s 
Tale.” Dryden encircles it with periphrasis. 
His additions included classical allusions and 
classical tags, and the translation abounds in 
such epithets as “proud Arcite and Fierce 
Palamon.” When Dryden omits from 
Chaucer it is frequently colloquialisms or 
*T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer (New 
York, 1892), III, pt. vii, 161 ff. 
. Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 
1909), I, 190. 
‘© Marchette oe G aaa Chaucer of England 
(New York, 1946), 
™ Thomas aoe kh Poetic Diction: a Study of 
Eighteenth-Century Verse (London, 1924) pp. 26-27. 
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things lacking in dignity or indilectable to 
the “‘ modern taste.” Nevertheless the tone 
of the work is consistent with that of the 
original.’? 

But even in the “ Knight’s Tale,” Dryden’s 
translation, as he must have realized, when 
it tries to render Chaucer’s humour, depen- 
dent upon “low” diction, falls flat. Thus 
Chaucer’s “ cheerful philosophy ” 

We faren as he that dronke is as a mous. 

A dronke man woot wel he hath an hous, 

But he noot which the wey is thider, 

And to a dronke man the way is slider. 
becomes in Dryden: F 

Like drunken Sots about the Streets we roam: 

Well knows the Sot he has a certain Home; 

Yet knows not how to find th’ uncertain Place, 

And blunders on, and staggers ev’ry Pace." 

Where Dryden’s alterations of Chaucer’s 
diction succeed in being humorous, it is not 
the humour of the original. Instead it is a 
wit in the tradition of the seventeenth 
century Metaphysical poets. For example, 
where Chaucer describes Chauntecleer’s 
harem: 

This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 

Sevene hennes for to doon al his plesaunce, 

Whiche were his sustres and his paramours... . 
Dryden translates : 

This gentle Cock, for solace of his = 

Six Misses had beside his lawful Wif e; 

Scandal, that spares no king, tho’ ne’er so good, 

Says, they were all of his own Flesh and Blood: 

His Sisters both by Sire, and Mother’s Side, 

And sure their likeness show’d them near ally’d."* 
What Dryden sacrificed in his rendition of 
“for to doon al his plesaunce,” he compen- 
sated for in his final two lines, but certainly 
with a different wit. However, it was not 
possible for Dryden to achieve the same 
results with materials like the Wife’s pro- 
logue, the “ Miller’s Tale,” the ‘““ Summoner’s 
Tale” and the others of the same character. 

In his introduction to his translated 
edition of Chaucer’s poems, Theodore 
Morrison, while not discounting Chaucer’s 
“vulgarity,” discusses it in such fashion as 
to make evident the difference between the 
periods in which the two poets lived. Every- 
thing in Chaucer’s time lent to an “ openness 
about the sexuality and other physical 
functions. .” For example, he notes, 


Tn addition to Lemon, see F. Tupper, Jr., 

MLN, XII (1897), 347-353; W. H. Williams, MLR, 
IX (1914), 161-172, 309-323. 

* The Complete Works of Chaucer, ed. Fred N. 
Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 34, Il. 
1261-1264 ; Works, p. 757, ll. 432-435. 

* The Comp lete works of Chaucer, p. 238, Il. 
2865-2867 ; Werks, ». 823, ll. 55-60. 
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“ Chaucer’s vocabulary does not contain the 
modern ‘ obscene’ word for the sexual act, 
the word that is represented in modern 
fiction by euphemisms or distortion of 
spelling, or sometimes printed outright, not 
always without consequent legal proceed- 


ings. .. . Chaucer’s verb, ‘swyven,’ is used 
openly, freely, and naturally.”** 
Therein lies the chief distinction. 


Chaucer’s humour in the fabliaux—crude to 
modern taste—was nevertheless natural in 
its expression. Were Dryden to translate 
the fabliaux, could he have escaped the 
“tough worldiness . . . and cynical relish” 
of Pope’s later translations of the 
“‘Merchant’s Tale” and the prologue of the 
Wife of Bath (written without the need to 
justify oneself in the face of attack by a 
Jeremy Collier)?** 

Even were he able to, could Dryden then 
render Chaucer at the medieval poet’s best? 
Theodore Spencer has made it clear that 
Chaucer’s diction is at its maximum effici- 
ency when it uses “concrete images of the 
actual world,” and these are certainly more 
frequent in the fabliaux than elsewhere in 
his work. However, Dryden is far more 
accomplished with the polished diction, 
intellectual in nature, that is generally of 
Latin derivation. Spencer _ contrasts 
Chaucer’s very earthy description of Alisoun 
in the “ Miller’s Tale” with such lines by 
Dryden as: 

While yet a young probationer 

And candidate of heaven. 
in which the effect is achieved by the word 
“ candidate ”; and: 


Others to some faint meaning make pretense 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense, 


8 The Portable Chaucer, ed. Theodore Morrison 
(New York, 1949), p. 31. 

The phrase “tough worldliness . . . and 
cynical relish’ describing Pope’s translations is 
from Morrison, p. 30. Morrison sees the former 
as rivalling Chaucer’s and the latter as Pope’s own 
contribution. Geoffrey Tillotson, in his edition of 
the “‘ Twickenham Pope,” II (London, 1940), be- 
lieves that Pope toned down the harsher aspects 
of Chaucer’s work. However, Tillotson notes what 
is far more important for our purposes, the nature 
of change in Pope’s youthful alteration of the work 
in order to suit an eighteenth-century audience. 
Most importantly, he points out, Pope gave up the 
human qualities of Chaucer in order to gain 
intellectuality, and he loses the spirit of the original 
by changing Christian oaths to pagan, while gener- 
ally seeking respectability. To sum up Tillotson’s 
view, we may say that the style, etc. are Pope’s 
own. Such change was the very thing Dryden’s 
literary conscience would not permit. No doubt 
for an older Pope it would be equally unsatis- 
factory, given the same purpose as Dryden's. 
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where “deviates” provides the punch.’’ 
We may again note that Dryden’s wit is 
Metaphysical in nature. It would scarcely 
have satisfied Dryden, who insisted that the 
“sense” of the original remain in the trans- 
lation, to have consciously “ intellectual- 
ized ” the medieval poet’s work. 

Certainly, Chaucer’s grasp of diction and 
his understanding of it did not escape 
Dryden’s notice. He was aware that 
Chaucer’s words suited his characters and 
that the language they spoke was well fitted 
to the nature and circumstance of each of 
the speakers. Dryden says himself of 
Chaucer’s characters, “. . . their discourses 
are such as belong to their age, their calling, 
and their breeding: such as are becoming of 
them, and of them only... .”** 

Dryden’s literary conscience therefore 
could not permit him to alter their diction, 
although that same conscience did not pre- 
vent him from such a judgment as: 


. if a man should have inquired of 
Boccace or of Chaucer what need they 
had of introducing such characters, where 
obscene words were proper in_ their 
mouths, but very indecent to be heard; I 
know not what answer they could have 
made; for that reason, such tales shall be 
left untold by me. 


Actually, Dryden knew the answer to the 
question he posed; although it was not per- 
haps enough to satisfy the demands of 
neo-classical art. In fact, Dryden gives the 
answer himself, in the same preface, even 
before asking the question: 


If I had desired more to please than to 
instruct, the Reeve, the Miller, the Ship- 
man, the Merchant, the Sumner, and 
above all, the Wife of Bath, in the Pro- 
logue to her Tale, would have procured 
me as many friends and readers as there 
are beaux and ladies of pleasure in the 
town.*® 


The first part of the statement shows 
Dryden’s own literary judgment. To the 
second part, no more answer is needed than 
that for more than five centuries these tales 
by Chaucer have pleased more than “the 
beaux and ladies of pleasure in the town.” 
R. D. SPECTOR. 

Long Island University. 

7 “Antaeus or Poetic Language and the Actual 
World,” ELH, X (1943, pp. 173-192. 


** Works, p. 745. 
** Works, p. 746. 
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JAMES COLEBROOKE: A FORGOTTEN 
FIGURE IN INSURANCE 


"THERE are perhaps few persons more 

difficult for the latter day enquirer to 
trace than the man who was “ something in 
the City”: to his contemporaries he needs 
neither description nor explanation but 
after his death fame vanishes and soon he is 
but an unknown name. An attempt is here 
made to rescue from oblivion James Cole- 
brooke, not only because his career displays 
in almost classic form the perennially 
fascinating story of the country lad who 
came to London and made a fortune, but 
also because he was one of the two principal 
founding-fathers of the London Assurance 
Corporation. The life of his associate in 
that enterprise, Samuel Ram, appears in 
some detail in Mr. Bernard Drew’s book, 
“The London Assurance: A_ Second 
Chronicle,” 1949 [1950], reviewed in these 
pages at cxcvi, 131; although Colebrooke’s 
part in the establishment of the company is 
there narrated, he himself is treated in the 
most general terms; the subjoined remarks 
are put forward as an appendix or footnote 
to Mr. Drew’s work. 

James Colebrooke, eldest son of Thomas 
Colebrooke, of Arundel, Sussex, was born 
there 12 May, 1680 (W. Berry, ‘“ County 
Genealogies . . . Sussex”, 1830): admitted 
citizen and mercer of London. Of his early 
life little is known though perhaps it may 
be conjectured from Chancery Proceedings, 
1714-58, Purchase’s Division: Colebrooke 
v. Eyre, 1748 (P.R.O., C.11/183/21), he had 
some connection with Samuel Houblon 
(d. 1734), of London and Edmonton, a 
member of the great banking dynasty—“ the 
Rothschilds of their day”—and also an 
interest in the Assheton or Ashton annui- 
ties, an early life assurance venture spon- 
sored by the Mercers’ Company, which 
eventually failed owing to its intrinsic 
unsoundness, having been established before 
the discovery of the most elementary acturial 
principles." He seems to be first recorded 
as a banker in Threadneedle Street in The 
Daily Courant of 17 December, 1719 (other 
early references to his bank appear in id., 
4 April, 1720 and 11 June, 1720; and The 
London Gazette, 5 July, 1720), but had 

This milestone in the history of assurance seems 
still to await an historian: the present writer cannot 
forbear to hint that it would perhaps make a 


capital study for a scholar with leisure for original 
research, writing a degree-thesis. 
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perhaps opened shop some years previously, 
for certainly as early as 1714, in “A list of 
the Names of the Corporation of the 
Governor and Company . . . Trading to the 
South-Seas,” the first published list of the 
South-Sea Company, he had large holdings 
in the company’s stock in his own name as 
well as in several partnerships and trust 
accounts. In the same year, 1714, he was 
named a commissioner of land tax for 
London in the Act of Parliament, 1 George 
i, Sess. II, c.l, an appointment renewed in 
successive Acts during the remainder of his 
life. In 1719 he promoted a marine insur- 
ance company which after amalgamation 
with Ram’s scheme was chartered as the 
Governor and Company of the London 
Assurance on 22 June, 1720: he took no 
part in the subsequent management of the 
company, with whom however, he had close 
business dealings both as a policy holder— 
in 1726 the company insured his life—and 
upon a relatively small scale as a share- 
holder. 

During the South-Sea “ Bubble” of 1720 
he seems to have amassed, or to have greatly 
increased his fortune, probably largely in 
the form of commissions from some of the 
South-Sea directors who were desirous of 
safeguarding their speculative gains by 
effecting purchases of landed estate in 
exchange for stock (a clear example of one 
of these transactions is related by the late 
Mr. H. E. Malden in Surrey Archaeological 
Collections, 1910, vol. xxiii): his rather 
questionable financial dealings were investi- 
gated by the select committee of the House 
of Commons set up after the bursting of the 
“* Bubble” to enquire into activities during 
the boom and in company with his partner 
in the banking concern, Colebrooke sued 
out a pardon, which passed under the Great 
Seal, 17 December, 1721 for infractions 
against the laws relating to usury. 

Subsequently he was much engaged in 
mortgaging and other dealings in lands and 
houses, being involved in Chancery litigation 
respecting many of these transactions: 
from time to time he had various partners 
in the bank (F. G. H. Price, “A Handbook 
of London Bankers,” 1878; for some 
additional particulars of the partnerships see 
Ch. Proc., 1714-58, Sewell’s Divn.: Cole- 
brooke v. Austen, 1737-C.11/128/9) though 
by 1745 he had in effect acquired the whole 
interest, the partnerships in latter years being 
virtually nominal. At the time of “the 
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Forty-five ” he subscribed a hundred pounds 
to the Veteran Scheme, a welfare fund raised 
in London in favour of his Majesty’s Forces 
in North Britain, and his firm acted as one 
of the bankers to the fund (S. Smith, “A 
List of Subscribers to the Veteran 
Scheme. ..”, 1748). He was a commissioner 
of sewers for Holborn and Finsbury named 
in successive Letters Patent from at least as 
early as 1727 but paid little interest in the 
proceedings of that court (Minute Books 
of Court of Sewers for Holborn and Fins- 
bury, 1722-63—London County Hall Record 
Office, C.2-C.4): a governor of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital (see Sir H. Sloan’s Collection of 
Printed Papers Relating to Hospitals, Etc.— 
B.M.Lib., 777.1.1): named a trustee for 
rebuilding the parish church of St. Leonard 
Shoreditch in the Act 8 George ii, c.27, 
1735: a shareholder in the New River 
Company and served the corporation as 
deputy governor (“A List of Proprietors of 
the New River Company, 1751”). 

About 1720 he purchased Arnolds, subse- 
quently named Arnos Grove, at Southgate 
in Edmonton, a property above a hundred 
acres, which he made his country home, 
and was appointed a commissioner of land 
tax for Middlesex in successive Acts from 
1722. He demolished the house and built 
the older part of the present mansion, now 
called Northmet House, one of the sub-area 
offices of the Eastern Electricity Board (W. 
Robinson, “ The History . . . of Edmonton, 
1819): like many another City man he 
entered into country life with relish; in 1740 
he was playing a behind-the-scenes part in 
a village dispute about cleaning out the pond 
(Correspondence in the Stowe Collection, 
Middlesex Record Office, St.67/91), and in 
1751 he swore an affidavit regarding the 
guardianship of the rich orphaned daughter 
of the proprietor of the adjacent estate 
(Chancery Masters’ Reports, 1750, I to N- 
C.38/521). In 1724 he bought the honour, 
manor and castle of Chilham, near Canter- 
bury, and other estates in Kent, which in 
1743 he settled upon his eldest son Robert 
Colebrooke, who having obtained a private 
Act of Parliament alienated the premises in 
1775 (E. Hasted, “ The History . . . of Kent,” 
Iled., 1798, vol. vii): named a commissioner 
of land tax for Kent. 

However he continued to spend most of 
his time in London: in 1727 he lived in 
Austin Friars (“An Account of the Election 
of Members of Parliament for . . . London 
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... 1727,” 1728) and from 24 October, 1729 
he had a lease from the City Corporation of 
9 New Broad Street, which his youngest son 
had licence to assign in 1770; and carried 
on the bankers shop at 13 Threadneedle 
Street, often described in contemporary 
notices as “behind the Royal Exchange.” 
In 1742 he was granted the following 
armorial ensigns (Berry, op. cit.): Coat— 
gules a lion rampant argent ducally crowned 
or on a chief of the second three Cornish 
choughs proper. Crest—a wivern with 
wings expanded or resting his foot upon an 
escochon gules. About 1748 he acquired 
Gatton Park in Surrey, with the proprietor- 
ship of the “rotten borough” of Gatton 
(O. Manning and W. Bray, “ The History 
... of Surrey,” 1809, vol. ii, where perhaps 
there is some confusion between the two 
James Colebrooke, father and son): named 
a commissioner of land tax for Surrey in 
the Act 24 George ii, c.7, 1750. He died, 
reputed to be worth £800,000, on 18 Novem- 
ber, 1752 (Gent. Mag., 1752) and was buried 
at Chilham: his will dated 11 November, 
1752, was proved 4 December, 1752 (PCC., 
294 Bettesworth) and was the subject of a 
family dispute leading to litigation (Ch. 
Proc., 1714-58, Purchase’s Divn: Cole- 
brooke v. Colebrooke, 1753-C.11/200/20). 
He married Mary Hudson, she died 12 
March, 1753, aged forty-seven years; by her 
he had three sons and five daughters. 
After his death the bank was conducted 
by his second son James Colebrooke, of 
Gatton, created a baronet, 12 October, 1759 
(who sat in Parliament for Gatton: in 1748 
he insured the life of his uncle John Cole- 
brooke (d. 1761), sometime British consul 
at Cadiz, with The London Assurance, but 
rather amusingly with reference to the 
family history in 1757 he insured his own 
house at the south-east corner of Soho 
Square, still standing, with The Royal 
Exchange Assurance); and by his youngest 
son George Colebrooke, sometime chairman 
of the Honourable East-India Company, 
who succeeded his father to the Southgate 
property which he, having obtained a private 
Act of Parliament, 2 George ii, P.c.54, sold 
in 1762, and succeeded under the special 
remainder to his brother’s baronetcy in 
1761: he was a great speculator, and having 
overreached himself in a daring attempt to 
monopolise the world trade in alum, his 
bank suspended payment on 31 March, 1773, 
and he was subsequently declared a bank- 
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rupt; according to a family tradition his 
creditors were ultimately paid in full (L. C. 
Sutherland, “Sir George Colebrooke’s 
World Corner in Alum” in Economic 
History, 1937, vol. iii). Several of Sir 
George Colebrooke’s descendants served in 
India, under Company and Crown, not with- 
out distinction; the last of the family, Sir 
Edward Arthur Colebrooke, the fifth 
baronet, for many years a member of the 
Household of their late Majesties King 
Edward VII and King George V, was raised 
to the peerage as baron Colebrooke; upon 
his death in 1939, his only son having pre- 
deceased him, the legitimate male line of 
James Colebrooke was brought to a close. 

The writer begs to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Mr. Bernard Drew for his 
most kind interest and encouragement in 
the collection of these notes; and his obliga- 
tion to the officials of the Corporation of 
London for their courtesy in permitting 
him to refer to the counterpart of Cole- 
brooke’s lease, still preserved in the City 
Solicitor’s Office. 

H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 


UNCLE TOBY’S “CAMPAIGNS ” 
AND RAREE-SHOWS 


HEN Corporal Trim, in  Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, suggested to his 
master, Uncle Toby, that “these ravelins, 
bastions, curtains, and hornworks make but 
a poor, contemptible, fiddle faddle piece of 
work of it here upon paper,” compared to 
what could be made of them in the country, 
where he “ would work under your Honour’s 
directions like a horse, and make fortifica- 
tions for you something like a tansy, with 
all their batteries, saps, ditches, and palisa- 
does, that it should be worth all the world’s 
riding twenty miles to go and see ” (Tristram 
Shandy, Il, v), his creator may well have 
been remembering a similar mock battle- 
field which he had seen portrayed in one of 
the travelling “‘raree shows” which were a 
common form of public entertainment in 
the eighteenth century. 

In his Glig Gamena Angel Deod or The 
Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England (London, 1801), Joseph Strutt refers 
to a “species of scenic exhibition with 
moving figures, bearing some distant analogy 
to the puppets [which] appeared at the 
commencement of the last century.” From 
a bill “put forth in the reign of Queen 
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Anne,” Strutt gives the following descrip- 
tion of such a show “exhibited at the great 
house in the Strand, over against the Globe 
Tavern, near Hungerford Market; the best 
places at one shilling, and the others at six- 
pence each.” 

To be seen, the greatest piece of curiosity 
that ever arrived in England, being made 
by a famous engineer from the camp 
before LISLE, who, with great labour and 
industry, has collected into a MOVING 
PICTURE the following figures: first, it 
doth represent the confederate camp, and 
the army lying intrenched before the 
town; secondly, the convoys and the mules 
with prince Eugene’s baggage; thirdly, the 
English forces commanded by the duke 
of Marlborough; likewise, several vessels 
laded with provisions for the army, which 
are so artificially done as to seem to drive 
the water before them. The city and 
citadel are very fine, with all its outworks, 
ravelins, hornworks, counter-scarps, half- 
moons, and palisadoes; the French horse 
marching out at one gate, and the con- 
federate army marching in at the other; 
the prince’s travelling coach with two 
generals in it, one saluting the company 
as it passes by; then a trumpeter sounds a 
call as he rides, at the noise whereof a 
sleeping centinel starts, and lifts up his 
head, but, not being espyed, lies down to 
sleep again; besides abundance more 
admirable curiosities too tedious to be 
inserted here. In short, the whole piece is 
so contrived by art, that it seems to be 
life and nature." 

Significantly, perhaps, when the Widow 
Wadman accosts Uncle Toby at the door 
of his sentry-box, he looks into her eye 
“with as much innocency of heart, as ever 
child look’d into a raree-shew-box.” (VIII, 
xxiv.) Although he had brought with him 
to the country “plans ... of almost every 
fortified town in Italy and Flanders,” so 
that if “the Duke of Marlborough, or the 
allies . . . set down before what town they 
pleased, my uncle Toby was prepared for 
them” (VI, xxi), it was not until the third 
year of his “ campaigns ” that he had a town 
built “ exactly in the stile of those, of which 


‘1st ed., p. 130. C. Kerby-Miller quotes this 
descrivtion in his edition of the Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus (New Haven, 1950), p. 216 
(although he calls Strutt “John ” rather than 
Joseph, and silently emends ‘“‘centinel” to 
“sentinel,” and “ laded ” to “ laden.”’) 
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it was most likely to be representative : — 
with grated windows, and the gable ends of 
the houses, facing the streets” and with 
“every house independant, to hook on, or 
off, so as to form into the plan of whatever 
town they pleased.” (VI, xxiii.) The fifth 
year of the campaigns, “when my uncle 
Toby was sadly put to it for proper ammuni- 
tion,” was “that in which Lisle was 
besieged.” 

Strutt presumes the figures described in 
the show bill to be “flat painted images 
moving upon a flat surface, like those 
frequently seen upon the tops of clocks, 
where a carpenter’s shop, or a stone-mason’s 
yard, are by no means unusually repre- 
sented. A juggler named Flocton, some few 
years back, had an exhibition of this kind, 
which he called a grand piece of clockwork. 
In this machine the combination of many 
different motions, and tolerably well con- 
trived, were at one time presented to the 
eye. Pinkethman’s Pantheon, mentioned in 
the Spectator, was, I presume, an exhibition 
something similar to that above described, 
and probably the heathen deities were manu- 
factured from pasteboard, and seated in 
rows one over the other upon clouds of the 
same material; at least, I have seen them so 
fabricated, and so represented, at a show in 
the country, about forty years ago.’ 

Forty years before the time when Strutt 
was writing would have been just about the 
period when Sterne was busy on Tristram 
Shandy; and if Parson Yorick had happened 
upon such a show in his journeys to and 
from York, one feels sure he would have 


stopped to gaze. J. M. STEDMOND. 
The University, 
Saskatoon, Canada. 


* Lille was taken in 1708 by the French. In the 
famous scene in the back parlour, when Mr. 
Shandy, Uncle Toby, Yorick, and Dr. Slop await 
word from the mid-wife concerning young 
Tristram, Uncle Toby stresses his liking for sub- 
ordination by pointing out that ‘ but for it, after 
the reduction of Lisle, I know not might have 
become of the garrison of Ghent.” (III, xiii). It 
was under Prince Eugéne that young Le Fever 
went to try his fortune in “ the spring of the year 
seventeen.” (VI, xii.) 

5Op. cit. 


GRAY AND GREEN 
JN January or February 1748, 
perusing Dodsley’s newly published 
Collection of Poems, By several Hands 


(which included six of Matthew Green’s), 
Gray wrote to Horace Walpole: 


after 
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I send you a bit of a thing for two 
reasons: first, because it is one of your 
favourites, Mr. M. Green; and next, 
because I would do justice. The thought 
on which my second ode’ turns is mani- 
fectly stole from hence :—not that I knew 
it at the time, but, having seen this many 
Years before, to be sure it imprinted itself 
on my Memory, & forgetting the Author, 

I took it for my own. the Subject was 

the Queen’s Hermitage. 

He then copies 58 lines of The Grotto.’ 

An even more striking instance of un- 
conscious recollection (with some adapta- 
tion) of Green occurs in an earlier letter to 
Walpole, from Burnham: 

I have at the distance of half a mile thro’ 

a green Lane, a Forest (the vulgar call it 

a Common) all my own; at least as good 

as so, for I spy no human thing in it but 

myself; it is a little Chaos of Mountains 

& Precipices; . .. both Vale & Hill is 

cover’d over with most venerable Beeches, 

& other very reverend Vegetables, that 

like most ancient People, are always 

dreaming out their old Stories to the 

Winds 

And, as they bow their hoary Tops, relate 

In murm’ring Sounds the dark Decrees of Fate ; 

While Visions, as Poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each Leaf, & swarm on ev’ry Bough: 

At the foot of one of these squats me I; 

il Penseroso, and there grow to the Trunk 

for a whole morning.* 

Of the two couplets the editors note: “ These 
lines have not been traced; presumably they 
are Gray’s own.” The verse appears to flow 
naturally out of the prose. Perhaps Gray, 
too, thought it was his own. Yet the entire 
passage recalls lines 646 to 673 of Green’s 
The Spleen: An Epistle Inscrib’d to his 
particular Friend Mr. C. J., 1737: 

And may my humble dwelling stand 

Upon some chosen spot of land; ... 

With op’ning views of hill and dale, 

Which sense and fancy too regale, 

Where the half-cirque, which vision bounds, 

Like amphitheatre surrounds: 

And woods impervious to the breeze, 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 

From hills thro’ plains in dusk array 

Extended far repel the day. 

Here stillness, height, and solemn shade 

Invite, and contemplation aid ; 

Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 

The dark decrees and will of fate, 


? Ode on the Spring. , 
* Correspondence of Thomas Gray, edited by 
ag Toynbee and Leonard Whibley, I, pp. 299- 


° Correspondence, I, pp. 47-8 [August 1736]. 
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And dreams beneath the spreading beech 
Inspire, and docile fancy teach ; 

While soft as breezy breath of wind, 
Impulses rustle through the mind. 


The true year of Gray’s letter is therefore 
not 1736 but 1737 as noted by William 
Mason.* 

It is worth remark that the setting of the 
Ode on the Spring is almost the same as that 
of the letter from Burnham: 

Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 

A broader browner shade ; 

Where’er the rude and moss-gown beech 

O’er-canopies the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 

With me the Muse shall sit, and think 

(At ease reclin’d in rustic state) .. . 


R. G. HowarTH. 
University of Cape Town. 
* Correspondence, I, p. 46, n.1. 


CENSORSHIP AS A CONTROLLING 
THEME IN “PAMELA” AND 
“ CLARISSA ” 


TO the modern reader Pamela and 

Clarissa may tend to seem tedious, 
trivial, and inartistic. The length alone is 
forbidding,’ but the slowly moving narrative, 
told often from an absurd point of view, 
makes the reading of these books seem, to 
many, very unrewarding. However, these 
voluminous works present an interesting 
study in symbolism, a fact overlooked by 
most critics.” 


*In the complete editions, Pamela is composed 
of four and Clarissa of eight substantial volumes. 

*The critic who most nearly approaches both 
these works with an eye towards symbolism is 
J. P. Watt, who, in his article ‘‘The Naming of 
Characters in Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding” 
(Review of — Studies, Oct., 1949) discusses 
briefly the significance of some of the names occur- 
ring in the two books. Such extensive works as 
Austin Dobson’s Richardson (The Macmillan 
Company, 1902), B. W. Downes’ Richardson (E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1928), and Alan D. Mc- 
Killop’s Samuel Richardson: Printer and Novelist 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1936) seem 
more concerned with Richardson as a figure in 
literary history and development than as a con- 
scious artist, although McKillop does deal some- 
what with symbolism. One recent article, Van 
Ghent’s ‘Clarissa and Emma _ as_ Phedre” 
(Partisan Review, Nov.-Dec., 1950) deals with 
symbolism in Clarissa, but is more concerned with 
psychological implications than with the conscious 
artistry of the author. A large preponderance of 
the articles written in the current century have 
looked upon Richardson chiefly as a portrayer of 
the female character. Among these are S. O. 
Lesser’s “‘A Note on Pamela” (College English, 
Oct., 1952) and H. S. Hughes’ ‘ Characterization 
in Clarissa Harlowe”’ (Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, 1914). 
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Pamela first appeared in 1740 and Clarissa 
followed in 1748. Both books are generally 
considered to be epistolary novels, although 
after the thirty-first letter® in Pamela the 
narrative proceeds in the form of what is 
virtually a journal. The epistolary style is 
much more highly developed and infinitely 
more successful in Clarissa. 

It is important to note that Richardson, 
in both books, begins to work arduously on 
one theme very early in the narrative and 
develops it thoroughly, yet subtly, through- 
out both works. This theme is censorship, 
a subject, certainly, of the utmost interest 
and importance to one who was both an 
Pamela, even while 
she is at Lord B’s Bedfordshire estate, is 
subject to complete censorship, for John, 
Lord B’s servant, turns all of her letters to 
her parents over to Lord B before they are 
delivered.* When she arrives at the Lincoln- 
shire estate, her correspondence, at the com- 
mand of her master, is suppressed and her 
letters must be delivered in very devious 
ways, if at all. Clarissa is beset by the 
same kind of difficulties while at Harlowe 
Place and must place her letters behind a 
loose brick in the garden wall, to be taken 
from there to her friends by servants of her 
friends. Miss Ann Howe’s mother attempts 
to regulate her daughter’s incoming and 
outgoing post, and Clarissa’s brother James 
imposes censorship on her family when he 
has the grace to permit them to write to 
her at all. It hardly seems feasible that a 
man pursuing Richardson’s occupations of 
printer and author would use, so extensively, 
the theme of censorship accidentally. In 
these books, pen and ink become symbols of 
free expression while Pamela and Clarissa 
are discrete and subtle representatives of 
those authors whose pens were halted or 
diverted by the Licensing Act of 1737. 
Further, there are grounds to suppose that 
Lord B in Pamela and Lovelace in Clarissa, 
as well as James Harlowe, Junior, represent 
the government which passed the Licensing 
Act, for it is said of all three that they 
were raised to be leaders and knew not the 
meaning of contradiction. The following 
passage from Clarissa is typical of many 
such passages in both books® (spoken by 
Lovelace): 


* Pamela, Everyman’s Edition, pp. 1-84, Vol. I. 

‘ Pamela, p. 76. (Vol. I.) 

* Clarissa, Modern Library Edition, p. 756. 
Italics omitted. 
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“Why, why did my mother bring me up 

to bear no control? Why was I so edu- 

cated, as that to my very tutors it was a 

request that I should not know what 

contradiction or disappointment was?” 

It seems altogether feasible that Richardson 
is implying that a government which will 
not tolerate contradiction, is seriously in 
danger of disintegration. Also, by the very 
fact that both Pamela and Clarissa do 
correspond and communicate with their 
friends, despite the severest restrictions, is 
implied the fact that suppression does not 
and cannot silence criticism. The imposition 
of such restrictions, in both Pamela and 
Clarissa, served only to heighten the desire 
for freedom to communicate. 

In view of the foregoing, it is likely that 
the materials of writing stand as symbols. 
We read in Pamela® that as the servants 
gather to witness her departure from the 
Bedfordshire estate, she addresses herself 
to Longman, saying: 

“.. . I will beg you, Sir, to favour me 

with some paper; and as soon as I get 

home, I will write you a letter.” 

Longman complies by giving her ‘. . . above 
forty sheets of paper, a dozen pens, and a 
little phial of ink, . . . with some wax and 
wafers.” Had Richardson not intended to 
imply something by this, why would he have 
included it at all? Surely Pamela, who 
expected to be taken to her parents’ home, 
would not be without writing materials 
there. Her parents have written to her, 
which clearly indicates that they, despite 
their impoverishment, had the simple items 
necessary for correspondence. 

Once Pamela arrives at the Lincolnshire 
estate, her unhappy captivity is given 
intensity when Mrs. Jewkes tells her: ° 

“|. I am told you are a great writer, 

and it is in my instructions to see all you 

write: so, look here, . . . I will Jet you 
have a pen, ink, and two sheets of paper; 

. . . but I must see them always when I 

ask, written or not written.” 
Again in Clarissa, the reader feels more 
sympathetic with the heroine than he has 
done previously upon reading her letter to 
Miss Howe stating: ° 

“TI must write as I have opportunity; 


* Pamela, p. 85. (Vol. I.) 

7 Pamela, pp. 85-86. (Vol. I.) 
* Pamela, p.97. (Vol. I.) 

* Clarissa, p. 170. 
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making use of my concealed stores: for 

my pens and ink (all of each they could 

find) are taken from me.” 

In both of the books the author has used 
the symbol of the walled garden to suggest 
restriction and a type of censorship. But 
here, again, this very garden, in each case, 
becomes the repository for the letters of 
clandestine correspondences. In Clarissa 
the loose brick in the wall suggests the im- 
possibility of denying people freedom. 

Perhaps, if Richardson’s correspondence 
is ever gathered and collected,’° more light 
will be shed on his feelings regarding 
censorship and the Licensing Act of 1737. 
In the meanwhile it seems well within the 
realm of possibility that the theme of censor- 
ship was a very active undercurrent in his 


work. R. BAIRD SHUMAN. 


1°Mrs. Barbauld’s six-volume work Correpon- 
dence of Samuel Richardson, treats, unfortunately, 
only Richardson’s incoming correspondence and 
gives no hint as to his feelings regarding censorship. 


THE BACKGROUND OF COLERIDGE’S 
“CAIN,” PRECURSOR OF “THE 
ANCIENT MARINER ” 


F all Coleridge’s imaginative writings of 
the “annus mirabilis ” the Wanderings 

of Cain has been the most neglected. 
Except for a few like Humphry House in 
his Clark Lectures for 1951-2, most students 
of the poet have failed to appreciate its 
importance as the immediate precursor of 
the Ancient Mariner and as an evidently 
earlier offshoot of Coleridge’s interest, 
dating from about 1795, in the Origin of 
Evil as “a most prolific subject for a long 
poem.” The epic which Charles Lamb in 
February 1797 hoped he would write was 
never even begun, but, as R. C. Bald has 
shown, materials were gathered for it and 
seem to have fed the springs from which 
flowed the Wanderings, the Mariner, and, I 
think, Christabel. Certainly the Wanderings 
foreshadows the Rime in dealing with evil 
and its origin in perverse human impulse, as 
also in being concerned with a crime of the 
will and with punishment and regeneration. 
This fact and its having tapped first what was 
to prove a major source of the Rime makes 
the Wanderings of Cain worthy of study, 
particularly in the light of Coleridge’s re- 
mark that when Cain had proved abortive 
“the Ancient Mariner was written instead.” 
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This last phrase may have been much more 
meaningful than has been realized. 

In his Prefatory Note to the Wanderings 
of Cain Coleridge explained that that prose 
fragment (of “ 1798 ” and now in 1828 being 
printed for the first time) was to have been 
written in collaboration with Wordsworth 
in one evening. 

The title and subject were suggested by 
myself, who likewise drew out the scheme 
and the contents for each of the three 
books or cantos, of which the work was to 
consist, and which . . . was to have been 
finished in one night. 

Wordsworth was to have written the 
initial canto, he the second, and whoever 
finished first was to have written the third. 
But when Coleridge had despatched his task 
“at full fingerspeed ” Wordsworth’s look of 
humorous despondency admitted his in- 
ability to “ compose another man’s thoughts 
and fancies” and “imitate the Death of 
Abel.” So the whole scheme “broke up 
in a laugh: and the ‘Ancient Mariner’ was 
written instead.”" Years later, Coleridge 
added, “the draft of the plan and proposed 
incidents, and the portion executed” found 
favour in the eyes of persons he respected, 
but his new attempt to versify the tale 
failed. 

As the late John Livingston Lowes pointed 
out, the date “1798” given some thirty 
years after the events, was patently errone- 
ous. Since Cain preceded the Mariner, it 
was written as Coleridge said elsewhere, in 
the fall of 1797, the “same year” (signifi- 
cantly he first wrote: “same month”) in 
which “I wrote the Ancient Mariner, and 
the first book of Christabel.”* And what 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge published in his 
edition of Poetical Works as a “ rough draft 
of a continuation or alternative version of 
the Wanderings of Cain . . . found among 
Coleridge’s papers,”*® may well be the poet’s 
own “draft of the plan and proposed inci- 
dents.” This, if Coleridge first “threw it 
out ” so that Wordsworth could try his hand 
at the initial canto, must have been written 
before the completed Canto II. At any rate 
this draft, containing Cain’s admission that 
he had neglected “to make a proper use of 

‘E. H. Coleridge, ed., Complete Poetical Works 


of . . . Coleridge, Oxford, 1912, I, 285-7. Words- 
ig alluded to his failure in the prologue to Peter 
e 


*Cf. J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (NY., 
1930), p. 538, note 54. 
3 Poetical Works, I, 285. 
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his senses,” led Miss Dorothy Waples some 
years ago to argue that “the general 
Hartleyan outline of the poem... is defi- 
nitely clear.” In a letter of February 5, 
1797, Lamb had suggested that Coleridge 
write a poem on a “Five Days’ Dream which 
shall illustrate .. . Hartley’s five motives to 
Conduct.”* And Cain, tortured by remorse, 
Miss Waples thought, was to have illustrated 
the development of moral sense through the 
familiar Hartleyan stages.° While this may 
be, there is actually little clear evidence of 
it. That Hartley entered into the plan is 
probable, but the draft is so incoherent that 
it is hardly possible to see in it so neat a 
schematization and progression as his. 

Coleridge’s draft also reveals that his early 
interest in writing “The Wandering Jew, 
a romance”—in other words, on _ the 
Ahasuerus theme which he had encountered 
in Percy’s ballad and both Schiller’s 
Geisterseher and Lewis’s The Monk—had 
something to do with Cain, for some traces 
of that theme appear in the Wanderings. 
And he seems to have gathered some further 
uncanonical data about Cain from Bayle 
and to have read the short passage in 
Josephus. But he himself twice mentioned 
that his plan was “to imitate the Death of 
Abel.” Inthe account given to Hazlitt, Cain 
“was to have been in the manner of, but 
far superior” to Gessner’s sentimental 
effusion.° 

To anyone familiar with Mrs. Collyer’s 
poor but widely read version, in a style ’twixt 
prose and verse unabashed and all her own, 
Hazlitt’s qualification “but far superior” 
seems superfluous.’ In point of action, too, 

‘Incidentally, in this same letter Lamb also 
reminded Coleridge of his sometime opinion that 
the Origin of Evil was ‘a most prolific subject for 
a long poem.” (Cf. E. V. Lucas, The Works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, London, 1905, vi, 91-2.) 
It is noteworthy that Dr. Albredst Von Haller’s 
“excellent poem . .. on the Origin of Evil’ had 
been mentioned in the Critical Review (NS 
11:497) for August 1794, in the same issue in 
which prone Coleridge’s review of the Mysteries 
of Udolpho (cf. Ibid., p. 361). 

’From sensation, through imagination fostered 
by Nature and the sense of beauty to feeling: 
thence step by step to “ ambition” to be respected, 
and self-interest; through the fear of death and 

ain, to sympathy; thence to*theopathy. Cf. 

orothy Waples, ‘‘ David Hartley in the Ancient 
Mariner” in JEGP XXXV (July 1936), p. 344. 

*** My First Acquaintance with Poets” in The 
Collected Works of William Hazlitt, ed., Waller 
and Glover, London, 1904, xii, 273. 

7 Since Wordsworth did not read German, this 
was the available translation, first published in 
1761 and frequently reprinted. 
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it could hardly have been an “ imitation ”; 
it would have had to be a continuation. For 
Gessner, who had lavished pious sentiments 
upon his Adam and Eve, Abel and Thirza, 
had composed a kind of oratorio, abounding 
in hymn-like passages. His Cain is a gloomy 
egotist, a sullen and saturnine man darkly 
jealous of Abel’s good fortune and purer 
nature; and Gessner’s concern was primarily 
with the pure in heart. Repeatedly he re- 
conciled Cain with his pious father and 
brother and repeatedly had him revert to 
that jealous brooding which is the tragic 
flaw enabling the evil spirit Anamelech to 
persuade him to slay. The deed is followed 
by endless lamentations, of Adam and Eve, 
Thirza and Mahala. As for Cain, “ despair 
glared in his eye »—“ shame, remorse, and 
despair.”* His wanderings and his proposed 
flight into the desert are both quite outside 
the pale of Gessner’s static narrative. Nor 
is there any confrontation with the ghost of 
Abel. He is confronted, however, by the 
avenging angel who curses him. Only one 
other feature in the Death of Abel is signifi- 
cant: Adam’s vision of the “ pure spirits... 
commissioned to be your guard...and... 
preside .. . over the works of Nature.”® He 
beholds them, belonging to one of the 
“innumerable orders of beings” created by 
God, “ children of heaven ” who accompany 
man in all his ways. “Some peopled the 
groves,” and Adam hears them singing 
““hymns not to be heard by mortal ear.’’’® 
It is noteworthy that these guardian spirits 
are typical aerial spirits of daemons—like 
those of Wieland’s Oberon, which Coleridge 
was just then translating, of the stuff of his 
“darling studies.” If only for that reason 
they must have constituted links of associa- 
tion between the world of Gessner and that 
of Wieland’s romance. 

Before turning to the latter there is one 
further problem. The Wanderings of Cain, 
time out of mind, has been connected with 
that Valley of Stones near Lynton to which 
the first of the two November tours des- 
cribed by Dorothy took the Wordsworth’s 
and Coleridge. But her account does not 
mention or put one in mind of Cain, and 
she wrote “we were guided to .. . the 
Valley of Stones,” indicating that by Nov- 
ember 1797 Coleridge was not yet familiar 

* The Death of Abel. In five Books. Attempted 


from the German of Mr. Gessner [by Mary 
es Baltimore, Warner and Hanna, 1807, 
1 


P, Ibid., 64. ” Tbid., 65. 
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with the region.’ The valley owes its 
ostensible connection with Cain to Hazlitt’s 
reminiscences, a quarter of a century later, 
of the trip he had made to Bristol Channel 
and Lynton with Coleridge and John Chester 
in June or July 1798. Despite his painter’s 
flair for the picturesque and the incompar- 
able vividness of other passages in My First 
Acquaintance with Poets (1823), Hazlitt 
describes the scene rather tamely in a 
manner not particularly suggestive of the 
Wanderings. The Valley of Rocks, he says 
inaccurately, is “ bedded among precipices 
overhanging the sea, with rocky caverns 
beneath ” into whiclr the waves dash. “On 
the top of these are huge stones thrown 
transverse, as if an earthquake had thrown 
them there, and behind these is a fretwork 
of perpendicular rocks, . . . Coleridge told 
me that he and Wordsworth were to have 
made this place the scene of a prose-tale, 
which was to have been in the manner of, 
but far superior to the Death of Abel, but 
they had relinquished the design.”’* In the 
same manner Southey’s well-known descrip- 
tion of the valley contains only one or two 
minor details suggestive of Cain along with 
many that are utterly different."* Black- 
more’s description of the valley (where Jan 
Ridd visits Mother Meldrun in Lorna 
Doone) is less fanciful and yet more 
different from Cain.'* And except for one 


™ Early Letters, 174. ** Hazlitt, op. cit., xii, 273. 

*** Imagine a narrow vale between two ridges 
of hills, somewhat steep: the southern hill turfed ; 
the vale . . . covered with huge stones and fragments 
of stone among the fern that fills it; the northern 
~~ a completely bare, excoriated of all turf and 
soil, the very bones and skeletons of the earth; 
rock reeling upon rock, stone piled upon stone, a 
huge terrific mass. I ascended with some toil, the 
highest point; two large stones inclining on each 
other formed a rude portal on the summit.” Cf. 
Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 2nd 
ed., London, 1849-50, ii, 23. (Italics mine.) 

*In Lorna Doone (1869) Blackmore’s description 
reads thus: The valley “‘‘is a green, rough-sided 
hollow, bending at the middle, touched with stone 
at either crest, and dotted here and there with slabs 
in and out the bambles. On the right hand... is 
an upward crag called by some the ‘“‘ Castle ” [also 
Castle Rock, and evidently Southey’s “terrific 
mass], easy enough to scale, and giving great 
views of the Channel. Facing this from the inland 
side and the elbow of the valley, a queer old pile 
of rock arises, bold behind one another and quite 
enough to affright a man, if it were only ten times 
larger.’”’ This is the Devil’s Cheesering, beneath 
which Mother Meldrun found shelter. (Cit. from 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Lynton, Lyn- 
mouth, Exmoor . . . With Plans and 70 ills. 11th 


ed., Revised, London, Ward, Lock & Co. [1927-8], 
pp. 24-5.) 
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or two features, the description in the most 
popular guide-book and photographs of the 
Valley of Stones, of Castle Rock, and the 
Devil’s Cheesering therein, bear only the 
most general resemblance to the settings in 
the Wanderings, as a glance at the notes will 
confirm.'> With its ferns, turf, brambles; 
its sloping sides here and there covered with 
scattered stones, the Valley of Stones con- 
tains no such twofold scene as the symbolic 
settings of Cain—utter desolation of hot 
rocks and glowing sands unrelieved by grow- 
ing things “as far as the eye could see,” yet 
paradoxically a mysterious source of fruit, 
and a dark fir-forest haunted by strange 
shades and traversed by such a path as Cain 
and Enoch follow. 

These and dozens of other features in 
the settings, however, both of the draft and 
especially three-fourths of the completed 
Canto II of Cain, minutely resemble the 
two-fold setting of desert and rocky moun- 
tain-forest so peculiarly juxtaposed in Cantos 
VII and VIII of Wieland’s Oberon, which 
for sufficient reason Coleridge was even then 


translating! WERNER W. BEYER. 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis. 


(To be continued) 


5“ Just over the jagged peaks on the left hand ”’ 
from the north walk cut midway down along the 
cliff that parallels the Channel, is the Valley of 
Rocks; and ‘ Southey’s ‘rude portal’ represents 
. . . an enormous rock resting on another, standing 
endways, and providing shelter . . . for a score of 
persons.” Cf. Ibid., 25-6. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER, line 142 


“Ah, well-a-day! what evil looks 

Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 

About my neck was hung.” (Lines 139-142) 
"THE action in lines 139-142 of Coleridge’s 

“Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
could hardly be clearer as an expression of 
the shipmates’ disgust at the Mariner’s crime 
in killing the albatross. Somewhere, per- 
haps from a former teacher or from some 
student, I have heard the suggestion that 
the dead body of the bird, hung by its neck 
from the neck of the Mariner and with its 
wings outspread, represented a crude, en- 
larged substitution for the cross which had 
been torn away. But another idea—so far 
as I know completely my own—has recently 
intensified the image for me. There was 
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traditionally an ancient mode of punishment, 
ascribed by Vergil in the Aeneid, VIII, 481- 
485, to King Mezentius, in which the dead 
body of a human being was securely 
fastened to the body of a criminal, where it 
remained until infection set in and death 
resulted. According to some New Testa- 
ment expositors this custom is alluded to by 
St. Paul in Romans, VII, 24 (‘“‘O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? ’) where “ the body 
of this death” refers to sin as fastened to 
man until it kills his soul. 

Though neither Professor John Livingston 
Lowes in his Road to Xanadu, nor Robert 
Penn Warren in his study of The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner, nor any other com- 
mentator whom I have seen makes reference 
to this as a possible explanation of the lines, 
and though Coleridge could hardly have 
meant that the seamen had any such custom 
in mind, it seems attractive to me that the 
poet himself remembered this ancient form 
of punishment when he composed this part 
of his ballad. His marginal gloss seems to 
corroborate my view: “The shipmates, in 
their sore distress, would fain throw the 
whole guilt on the ancient Mariner; in sign 
whereof they hang the dead sea-bird round 


his neck.” J. EDWIN WHITESELL. 
University of South Carolina. 


THE TESTAMENT DATIVE 
OF ROBERT BLAIR 
(Continued from cc. 257) 
Lib 
Summa of the 
VCXXViij xilij 
Inventary 
Follows the debts Owing to the dead 
Item there was addebted and resting 
owing to the said Umgle. Mr. Robert Blair 
the time of his decease foresaid the debts 
and Sums of money underwriten To witt 
by Mr. John Forbes Advocate and William 
Forbes writer to the Signet the Sum of Two 
thousand Merks Scots Money prinle. with 
Four hundred merks money foresaid of 
penalty Contained in a Bond granted by 
them Conjunctly and Severally to the 
defunct payable at Whitsunday MvijC and 
twenty five bearing @ rent from Martimas 
preceeding and dated the twelth of Novem- 
ber MvijC and twenty four years Item the 
Sum of one thousand four hundred & Six- 
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teen pound thirteen shilling and four 
pennies money foresaid of @ rent for the 
said principal Sum from the term of 
Martimas MvijC and twenty four to the 
time foresaid of the said Defunct his 
decease. Item by Andw. Wachop of 
Niddrie the Sum of one hundred and Fifty 
pound Sterling principall Contd. with thirty 
pound Ster. of penalty in a Bond granted 
by him to the Defunct payable at Candlemas 
MvijC and thirty eight years bearing @ rent 
from the tenth of July MvijC and thirty 
seven and dated the twenty ninth that Month 
and year Item the Sum of one hundred 
and Fourty and—pound three shilling Scots 
of @ rent for the said Principall Sum from 
the tenth of July MvijC and Fourty four 
years to the time of the said Defunct his 
decease Item by Archibald Brown of 
Greenbank the Sum of One thousand Merks 
Scots Money in all with two hundred merks 
money foresaid of penalty Contained in a 
Bond granted by him to the defunct payable 
at Candlemas MvijC and fourty years bear- 
ing @ rent from Candlemas MvijC and 
thirty nine years and dated the Sixteenth 
that Month and year Item the Sum of 
thirty three pound nine shilling money 
foresaid of @ rent for the said Prinle. Sum 
from Candlemas MvijC and Fourty five 
years to the time foresaid of the said 
Defunct his decease Item by Sir William 
Ker of Greenhead Bart. and Alexr. 
Oliphant writer in Edinr. the Sum of One 
thousand merks Scots money prinle. with 
two hundred merks money foresaid of 
penalty Contained in a Bond granted by 
them Conjunctly and Severally To the 
Defunct payable at the term of Lambas 
MvijC and fourty one years bearing @ rent 
from the First of Decer. MvijC and Fourty 
and dated the ninteenth of Janry. MvijC 
and Fourty one years foresaid Item the 
Sum of one hundred and thirty nine pound 
four shillings and eight pence money fore- 
said of @ rent for the said prinle. Sum from 
the said First of Decer. MvijC & fourty to 
the time foresaid of the said Deft. his 
decease Item by Sir John Baird of New- 
beath Baronet the Sum of Four thousand 
merks Scots money (foresaid) of principal 
with Eight hundred merks money foresaid of 
penalty Contained in a Bond granted by 
him to the defunct paye. at Lambas MvijC 
and Fourty three years bearing @ rent from 
Candlemas that year and dated the Seventh 
of Febry. MvijC and Fourty three years 
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foresaid Item the Sum of One hundred and 
thirty three pound thirteen shilling and four 
pennies money foresaid of @ rent for the 
said principal Sum from Candlemas MvijC 
and Fourty five years to the time foresaid 
of the said Defunct his decease Item by 
Alexr. Lord Garlies and Charles Cochran 
of Culross the Sum of Five hundred and 
Fifty pound Ster. money principall with one 
hundred and ten pound Sterling of Penalty 
Contained in a Bond granted by them 
Conjunctly and Severally To the defunct 
payable at Whitsunday MvijC and fourty 
four years bearing @ rent from Martimass 
MvijC and fourty three years and dated 
the ninteenth of Novemr. that year Item 
the Sum of Seven hundred and fourty two 
pound ten shilling Scots money of @ rent 
for the said Principal Sum from the said 
term of Whitsunday MvijC and Fourty four 
years to the time foresaid of the said 
Defunct his decease Item by David Kinloch 
Esqr. Son to Sir Francis Kinloch of Gilmer- 
toun Baronet and David Anderson writer 
to the Signet the Sum of Seven thousand 
merks Scots money principal with one 
thousand four hundred merks money fore- 
said of penalty Contained in a Bond 
granted by them Conjunctly and Severally 
to the Defunct payable at Martimas MvijC 
& fourty five years bearing @ rent from 
the date thereof which is the Eleventh of 
March said year Item the Sum of Two 
hundred and twenty Seven pounds Scots of 
@ rent for the said Prinle. Sum from the 
Eleventh of March MvijC & Fourty five 
years to the time foresaid of the said Defunct 
his decease Item by Mr. Archd. Inglis of 
Auchindinny advocate and Mr. David Inglis 
Mercht. in Edinburgh the Sum of Two 
thousand merks Scots money principal with 
Four hundred merks money foresaid of 
Penalty Contained in a Bond granted by 
them Conjunctly and severally to the 
Defunct payable at martimas MvijC and 
fourty five years bearing @ rent from 
Whitd. said year and dated the twenty sixth 
of June MvijC and Fourty five years fore- 
said Item the Sum of Fifty three pound 
two shillings and eight pennies Scots of @ 
rent for the said principal Sum from the 
said term of Whitsunday MvijC and Fourty 
five years to the time foresaid of the said 
Defunct his decease Item by Mr. William 
Law of Elphingstone Advocate the Sum of 
Two thousand merks Scots money Contained 
in his Oblidgement in the Contract of 
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Marriage betwixt the defunct and Mrs. 
Isabella Law daughter to the deceast Mr. 
William Law of Elvingstoune the defuncts 
Spouse dated the Sixth of Aprile MvijC 
and thirty eight years payable at the first 
term of Whitd. Lambas & Martimas 
Candlemas after the decease of Mrs. Anna 
Hamilton Mother to the said William Law 
of Elphingstoune Item by Mr. Archibald 
Nisbett of Carphin the Sum of Eleven 
pound Sterling being one hundred and thirty 
two pounds Scots Contained in his Missive 
Letter to the defunct dated the ninteenth of 
July MvijC and Fourty five years Follows 
Stipend that was due to the Defunct at 
Michaelmas MvijC and fourty five years 
viz: Out of the Lands of Gilmertoune 
and Atholstonfoord of money the Sum of 
one hundred and Fifty three pounds 
Fifteen shillings Item three Bolls two firlots 
of wheat at nine pound ten shillings % 
Boll is thirty three pound five shillings Item 
twelve Bolls Barley at seven pound four 
shillg. 9% Boll is Eighty six pound eight 
shilling Item one Chalder six Bolls two 
firlots Oats at six pound eighteen shilling % 
Boll is one hundred and Fifty five pound 
five shilling Item out of the Lands of East- 
fartoune and Myre side of money the Sum 
of ninty pound eighteen shilling Item one 
Boll two Firlots three pecks of wheat at 
nine pound ten shillings % Boll is Sixteen 
pound and Seven pence Item one Boll two 
firlots three pecks Barley at seven pound 
four shilling % Boll is twelve shillings and 
three pence Item out of the Lands of West 
Hortoune of money for thirteen years at 
and preceeding Michaelmas MvijC and 
fourty five at six shilling and six pennies 
each year is Four pound four shillings and 
Six pennies Item three firlots one peck 
Wheat for each of the said thirteen years at 
the Fiars of East Lothian is Eighty six 
pound eighteen shilling and Seven pennies, 
Item out of the Lands of Prora of money 
for three years at and preceeding Michael- 
mas MvijC and Fourty five at twenty three 
pound Fourteen shilling & Six pence each 
year is Seventy one pound three shilling 
and six pennies Item a half Boll wheat 


for Each of three years at and preceeding 
said Michaelmas MvijC and forty five at the 
said Fiars is Eleven pound two shilling Item 
a half Boll Barley for each of the said three 
years at the said Fiars is Seven pound Item 
out of the Lands of Garletoune of Money 
Sixty Eight pound Fourteen shilling and Six 
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pennies Item of money Sixteen pound ten 
shilling Extending the debts and Sums of 
money foresaid in haill to the Sum of 
Twenty four thousand eight hundred and 
nintie eight pounds Seventeen shilling Scots 
money 

Lib 


Summa of the debts 

XXilijmviijclxxxxviij Xvij 
Owing to the Dead 

Lib 
Summa of the Inventary 
XXVMilijcxXVij Xj 
with the debts 
Masters James Leslie CM: C: O: & C 
the saids David William Francis Robert 
Archd. and Ann Blairs In only Exers. 
Dative qua nearest in kin to the said Umale. 
Mr. Robt. Blair their Father and In and To 
the Goods gear debts and Sums of Money 
before mentd. with full power to the said 
Mr. Archibald Blair as Tutor in Law to and 
in name & for the use and behoof of the 
said Exers. to Intromitt therewith uplift 
Receive & Cautioner Mr. William Law of 
Elvingston advocate dated ninteenth June 
MvijC & Fourty six years. 
First Eik as Follows 

Ratifie & The saids David William Francis 
Robert, Archibald and Anna Blairs in only 
Executors Dative qua nearest in kin to the 
said Umale. Mr. Robert Blair their Father 
and in and to the debt and Sum of money 
& Ommitted & To witt by Sir Robert Baird 
of Saughton hall and John Lowis of Mer- 
cheston the Sum of three thousand merks 
Scots money principal with Six hundred 
merks money foresaid of penalty contained 
in a Bond granted by them Conllic & Seallic 
To John Blair writer in Edinr. bearing @ 
rent of date the Eleventh May MvijC and 
Seventeen Registred in the Books of Council 
and Session the Eighteenth Decer. MvijC 
& twenty seven AS ALSO contained in ane 
Assignation thereof by the said John Blair 
to the now deceast Mr. Alexr. Blair his 
Bror. German in liferent and the Defunct 
Mr. Robert Blair therein designed Son to 
the deceast Mr. David Blair Minister of the 
Gospell in Edinr. in fee dated the seven- 
teenth May MvijC and eighteen years Item 
the Sum of one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty five pound money foresaid of @ 
rent for the said principal Sum from the 
term of Martimas MvijC and twenty eight 
vears to the time foresaid of the said 
Defunct his decease EXTENDING the Sum 
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principal and @ rents thereof above 
Specified in haill to the Sum of Three thou- 
sand seven hundred and Twenty five pound 
Scots mony. AND we Give and Committ 
the Intromission therewith to the said Mr. 
Archd. Blair as Tutor in Law to and in 
name and for the Use and behoof of the 
saids Exers. with full power to him to uplift 
& Cautioner the said Mr. William Law dated 
twenty ninth January MvijC & Fourty 
seven. 
SECOND EIK as follows 

Ratifie Approve & Confirm the saids David 
William Francis Robert Archibd. and Anna 
Blairs In only Executors Dative qua nearest 
in kin to the said Umale. Mr. Robert Blair 
their Father And in and to the Debt and 
Sum of money after mentioned that was 
due and addebted to the said Defunct the 
time foresaid of his decease Omitted out of 
his principall Confirmed Testament Dative 
and First Eik made thereto before writen 
and since the Confirmation thereof to the 
said Mr. Archibd. Blair Tutor in Law to 
the saids Exers. his knowledge To witt By 
Sir William Menzies of Gladstones mercht. 
in Edinr. Mr. Thomas Menzies of Lethem 
advocate his Eldest Son and Thomas Kin- 
caid Resedenter in Edinr. the Sume of one 
hundred and Fifty pound Scots as the said 
Defunct his third part of the Sum of Four 
hundred and Fifty pound Scots being the @ 
rents that were due at and preceeding the 
Whitsunday MvijC and Forty years Immedi- 
atly before the decease of Eupham Nisbet 
Widow of Mr. David Blair one of the 
Ministers of the Gospell in Edinr. for the 
Sum of one thousand pound Scots money 
principal Contained in a Bond Granted by 
the saids Sir William and Mr. Thomas 
Menzies To the said Eunham Nisbet in 
Liferent and to Katharine Blair her daughter 
in Fie dated the twenty seventh and last 
days of May MvijC and fifteen years and 
to which one hundred and Fifty pounds 
Scots of @ rents the said Defunct Mr. 
Robert Blair had right as one of the three 
Exers. Confirmed by us to the said Deceased 
Eupham Nisbet his Mother Conform to her 
Confirmed Testament dated the Twenty 
fourth day of September MviiC and Fourty 
vears and WEE GIVE and COMMITT the 
Intromission with the foresaid Sum of one 
hundred and Fifty pound Scots to the said 
Mr. Archibald Blair as Tutor in Law to 
and in name and for the Use & behoof of 
the saids Exers. with full power to him to 
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uplift Receive & Cautioner Leonard 
Urquhart writer to the Signet dated the 
tenth day of May MvijC and Fourty eight 


years. THOMAS ROGERS. 
MacMurray College, Illinois. 


DR. HAYMAN OF RUGBY, 
AND THOMAS HUGHES 


DE: HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. (1823- 
1904), Headmaster of Rugby during 
the turbulent years 1869-1874—called by 
him ‘the blackest page in public school 
history ’"—was a prolific contributor to the 
literary reviews and periodicals of his day. 
It is possible, therefore, that some note or 
reference to an encounter with Thomas 
Hughes may have appeared in print during 
his lifetime. If this is not so, it may be of 
interest to record the following now: 

‘Of Rugbeians of the older stamp I had 

known some distinguished specimens .. . 

‘Tom Hughes I knew only in the slightest 
way, owing toourcommon fondness for the 
oar in Oxford water. One night, coming 
down from London westward in the early 

sixties, I was waiting at Swindon for a 

train, and noticed on the platform another 

solitary who seemed in like case. As we 
passed and repassed, I saw him recon- 
noitring me by the gaslamps. At last he 
came forward and said, “I’m sure I re- 
member you about the boats at Oxford.” 

This was likely enough; for I had been 

tried and picked for the University Crew 

against Cambridge in 1845; and only the 
nearness of the Schools prevented my 
accepting the oar pressed upon me by the 

captain . . . Thus Hughes and I got to a 

speaking acquaintance; but when I met 

him in the Rugby tercentenary committee, 
the angry colour rose in his face—all who 
knew him well will remember how readily 
he flushed, when excited—and shewed 
plainly that he counted me not one of the 
elect. “Another good man,” I thought, 

“spoilt by the spirit of party”; and I 

don’t think he shewed at Rugby while I 

was there.’ 

The above is an extract from a MS. 
copy of Dr. Hayman’s Rugby journal, the 
original of which was written up, from a 
day-to-day diary, during the latter years as 
rector of Aldingham, Lancs. This journal, 


publication of which may have been 
intended, is a detailed account of Dr. Hay- 
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man’s side of the high controversy and 
events attending his appointment, subsequent 
headship, and dismissal. 

Whether the journal, or excerpts there- 
from, eventually saw publication in some 
form or another either in this country or the 
United States, and, if so, how the published 
version might compare with the copy MS. 
which includes a number of scored passages 
and alterations, has yet to be ascertained. 

A few unrelated pages, in Dr. Hayman’s 
handwriting, record some anecdotes notably 
concerning Thackeray, obtained at second 
hand from Dr. Hayman’s earlier Charter- 
house colleagues—Dr. C. R. Dicken and 
Dr. Elder are among those named. One of 
these describes a visit by Thackeray when 
in his ’teens to a phrenologist in the Strand 
whose shop was said to be ‘a favourite 
haunt [of his] on a half-holiday.’ 

Among other matter in these pages is an 
account by Dr. Hayman of how he attended 
the lying-in-state of the Duke of Wellington, 
whose death he recalls as ‘the great single 
event in history’ in his memory. Dr. Hay- 
man, at that time assistant master at Charter- 
house, describes how, armed with a ticket of 
admission to the funeral service at St. Paul’s, 
he with his father and sister gained 
admittance to the lying in state at Chelsea 
Hospital ‘ without effort, struggle or delay,’ 
avoiding the three-miles-long queue at the 
public entrance, by a simple tactic involving 
a twopenny steamboat trip and a shilling to 
the sentry on duty at the ‘rivergate.’ 

The miscellaneous subject matter of these 
pages is, however, likely to have seen publi- 
cation, though a search through the files of 
contemporary reviews will have to be made 
in case any additional matter does in fact 
survive among them. 


BARBARA D. G. STEER. 


*EAST-COUNTRY’ IN THE ‘0O.E.D.’ 


E definition of east-country in O.E.D. 
reads: “An eastern country: in 18th c. 
applied spec. to the region of the Baltic: cf. 
Eastland, Estriche. Also attrib.” The four 
historical illustrations are dated 1701, 1709, 
1710, 1719. 
Since the Middle English period, east has 
been used specifically to refer to the Orient. 
An obsolete and specific use of eastland 
is given by O.E.D. as “(in 14th-17th c.): 
The lands bordering on the Baltic.” 
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A meaning of east-sea (see East, D, 1) is 
given as “formerly also as the proper name 
of the Baltic [=Ger. Ostsee].” 

An illustration of an attributive use of 
eastland from 1580 (Invent. (1815) 301 
(Jam.)) reads: ‘‘ Item, in the chalmer of deis 
ane stand bed of eistland tymmer with ruf 
and pannell of the same.” 

With some hesitation O.E.D. gives an 
attributive use of the obsolete estriche in 
“ Estriche board: applied to timber coming 
from Norway or the Baltic.” An _ illustra- 
tion from 1706 reads: “Phillips, Estreg 
bords, Boards, Deal or Firr, brought from 
Eastern Partes °—obviously not the Orient. 
‘Also, “ 1866 Rogers Agric. & Prices I.xx.489, 
The better kinds [of boards] were called 
estrich & wainscot.” 

The first meaning for the word wainscot 
given by O.E.D. is: “A superior quality of 
foreign oak imported from Russia, Germany 
and Holland, chiefly used for fine panel- 
work; logs or planks of this oak; oak board- 
ing for panel-work.” Illustrations run from 
1352-3 to 1842. In the second (1587) edition 
of William Harrison’s A Description of 
England ... , we find the statement that 
the interior walls of well-to-do country 
houses are hung with tapestries, arras work 
or painted cloths, “and such like [walls] are 
stained, or else they are seeled with oke of 
our Owne, or wainscot brought hither out 
of the east countries, whereby the roomes 
are not a little commended, made warme, 
and much more close than otherwise they 
would be.”* It would ap; ear likely, at least, 
that Harrison is here referring to oak wood 
for panelling imported .rom east countries 
in the 18th century sense. This likelihood 
is made a certainty by the following 
quotations. 

In Extracts from the Records of the 
Merchant Adventurers of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, we find under date of 24 October 
1555: “And this money accordinglye, to be 
gathered of all shipes that shall go to 
Flaunders, Fraunce, Spaine, Burdeux, and 
the East countrie. .. .”” 

The charter given by Elizabeth to the 
Eastland Merchants in 1579 (Patent Roll, 21 
Elizabeth, part 11, and internally dated 17 
August) speaks of “the said Easte 


ted. F. J. Furnivall. New Shakspere Society, 
Series VI, No. 1 (London, 1877), p. 235 (Bk. II, 
Ch. 12). This passage does not appear in the first 
(1577) edition. 
? Surtees Soc. (1895), I, 37. 
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Countryes ”* and “ the saide East parties and 
Cuntries.””* 

In The York Mercers and Merchant 
Adventurers, 1356-1917, we find a letter 
headed: “ For admitting into the fellowship 
of Eastland merchants,’ dated 17 August 
1580, reading in part: 

Worshippfull, after our heartie comen- 
dacons, where it hath pleased her majestie 
of her graces especiall to graunte unto 
certaine her subjectes a charter, under 
the greate seale of Englande, for the 
incorporatinge of certaine merchantes to 
traffique in the terrotories and dominions 
of the Easte contreys, as to your worships 
we thinke is not unknowen.°® 

The Acts of Privy Council for 1597 
include “A letter to Mr Russell, Governour 
of the Merchantes trading the East- 
Countries.””* 

In a fascimile of the Middelburg edition, 
1601, of A Treatise of Commerce by John 
Wheeler, we find: 


Original of The Hanses or Easter- 
the Hanses linges, as they are com- 
& their do- monly called, are people 
ingsinEng- of certain free townes in 
land. Dutcheland, either lyinge 


vpon the Sea, or some 

navigable Riuers, and were in olde time 
twoo and seuentie in number, as they say: 
wherof Lubeck of the Wendish, Bruns- 
wick of the Saxone, Dantzick of the 
Prusse, and Cullen since it was of late 
yeares receyued into this confederacie of 
the Westfalish townes (for into these four 
partes or names they are diuided) were, 
and are the chiefest: these townes, by 
reason of their scituation, and to put a 
distinction betweene them, and other free 
townes of the Empire, were in old time 
called in Dutch Aen zee steden, or Townes 
on the seaside, or for breuities sake 
Ansesche, or Hansesche steden, & in our 
language Hanse stedes, or Hanse townes: 
these Townes having vnited them selues 
for the sea trade, and comerce, were full 
of good, and great shippinge and had an 
exceeding great trade, and trafficque in 
all the East Countrie-wares, and com- 
odities, to wit, Corne, Stockfishe, Waxe, 
Hemp, Steel, Mastes, Fir-poles, Dele- 
boordes, Pitche, Tarre, Soap-ashes, &c. 
*The Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland 
Company, ed. Maud Sellers (London, 1906), p. 143. 
* Ibid., pp. 150-1. ® Surtees (1918), p. 241. 
*Acts... of... Eastland Co., p. xxxviii, n. 2. 
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serving diuerse landes, and places there 
withall, and with their shippinge in time 
of need, by meanes wherof they gott 
vnto them selues large Priviledges and 
immunities, to their great benefite, advan- 
tage, and enryching, & in our time they 
had their houses, or places or residence 
in this Realme, at London, in Norway at 
Berghen, in Rusya at Novogrode, and in 
the low Countries at Antwerpe, whether 
they remooued from Bridges: each of 
these Houses had their Chief, or Alder- 
man, & Assistentes with a Secretarie, 
Treasurer, Steward, and other necessarie 
officers, but all 6f them helde correspon- 
dence with the Towne of Lubeke, as head 
of all the Hanse Townes.’ 


A reprint of the British Museum MS., 
“The Lawes, Customes and Ordinances of 
the ffellowshippe of Merchantes Adventurers 
of the Realm of England Collected And 
digested into order by John Wheeler Secre- 
tarie the said ffellowshippe Anno Domini 
1608,” includes the statement: . « Pro- 
vided also that this Ordinance shall not 
extend to the preiudice of the merchantes 
of the Staple or the East Countrie mer- 
chants..." 

In a note, dated 18 December 1613, 
“* made by Sir Julius Caesar at Privy council 
meetings relating to Alderman Cockayne’s 
project,” we find: “The answere of the 
marchants of the East countries, that the 
countrie shall receive more benefite by 
dressing of clothes at home, then sending 
them vnwrought abroad.’”® There can be 
no question but that “ East countries” here 
relates to the Baltic area. 

In “ The Copye of certeine Acts & other 
agreements made at the generall meetinge 

~ George Burton Hotchkiss (New York, 1931), 
p. 

*W.E. Lingelbach, Ph.D., The Merchant Adven- 
turers of England: Their "Laws and Ordinances 
with other Documents. Translations and Reprints 
from the Original Sources of European History, 
Second Series, Vol. II (Philadelphia, 1902), P. 56. 
Dr. Lingelbach writes in his Preface (p. ix): ‘‘ The 
date of the manuscript demands attention. The 
supposition that it is the original codification made 
by Wheeler’s own hand in 1608 is probably in- 
correct ; for the ordinances of 1611 are in the same 
handwriting as the main body of the manuscript, 
and were apparently written at the same time, as 
for example, the ordinance on folio 92, ‘ enacted 
at Middlebroughe the last day of December anno 
1611.’"’ The quotation here is from the main body 
of the MS, folio 43. 

* Astrid Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project and 
yo Cloth Trade (Copenhagen: London, 1927), p 
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[of the Eastland Company] helde at London 
in February 1630,” we find: ‘It was ordered 
& enacted by generall consente & aucthority 
aforesaide, that uppon juste proofe made 
beyonde Sea, that any Clothe be carried out 
of Englande or broughte into the Easte 
Countrey belonginge to Mariners or any un- 
freeman whatsoever, ...”° again, “... & 
that foure pence aweight be paid for 
imposicions of English Salt shipt into the 
East Countrie . "11 and again, “. . 
whether they be brought out of the East 
Countrie or from Amsterdam or any other 
place.””” 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne records include 
for 17 October 1660: “ Sheweth, That your 
petitioner comeing lately out of the East 
Country, with Mr. John Simpson, did re- 
turne his wages in flax; ...”’* And in an 
entry for 6 March 1670 appears: “. . . wee 
have ordered, that for the future, noe 
English Factor in aine part of the East 
country, shall seel aine goods of his princi- 
palls in England, or of his owne, at 
Time; ...”** 

Roger Coke in England’s Improvements 
(1675) writes: 


The East-Country-Company, above all 
others, was the most flourishing; and by 
_ Queen Elizabeth, King James and King 
Charles the first, termed the Royal 
Company; for it supplied Muscovy, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland and Lifeland, 
with our Woollen Manufactures, and 
made very advantageous return by 
Treasure (especially Hungarian Duckats) 
and the Commodities of those Countries 
into England.*® 


And again, he writes of “ Wollen Manu- 
factures, wherewith these East Countries 
were supplied from England,”’® referring 
thereby to the Baltic area. 

In The York Mercers and Merchant 
Adventurers, 1356-1917, we find a “ Letter 
to Hull,” dated 20 January 1579, which 
reads in part: “. . . whereby I understand 
that you men to send upe Mr Thornton & 
Mr Loggon to London, to jun with Mr. 
Browck & Mr. Trew for our fredom to 


trafic in East Partes,...”’’ And in the 
” Acts ...of...Eastland Co.. p. 63. 
" Thid., p. 65. 2 Tbid., p. 67. 
= ortian (1895), x . 
“Th, (1899), I 
* Acts... : . Eastland Co., pp. xxxvii- 


XXXViii, and xxxviii, n.1. 
* Tbid., pp. lviii-lix, aus lix, n.1. 
7 Surtees (1918), p 
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Newcastle records already cited, we find for 
14 February 1662: “And for such shipps 
as goe into the East for a ffright, and, 
missing thereof, shall upon their owne 
account lade goods in Norway, .. .””*® 

A comparison of certain meanings given 
in the O.E.D. for East-country, Eastland, 
Estriche, wainscot, together with the addi- 
tional quotations cited above, makes clear 
that East-country (and its variant forms) was 
used to refer specifically to the region of the 
Baltic as early as the second half of the 16th 
century. Likewise, the word East was 
almost certainly used adjectivally and sub- 
stantively, and probably also combinatively, 
in both the 16th and 17th centuries to denote 
the same region. Thus, too, the assignment 
by the O.E.D. of the source of estriche 
boards to Norway or the Baltic region is 
substantiated by the use of the term “ East- 
ern Partes” in the 1706 illustration quoted 
at the beginning of this note. 

GEORGE HERMAN. 
University of Kansas. 
** Ib. (1899), II, 140. 


CANADIAN FISH-NAMES IN 
‘OED’ AND ‘DAE’ 
(Continued from cc. 455) 


*... tough and dried 
As a lean cusk from Labrador ’ 
WHITTIER, The Tent on the Beach. 


ASSING now to our second group, of 
‘prevalently Canadian’ species of fish, 
comprising 28 whose range extends to 
approximately the 45th parallel (i.e. which 
are peculiar to the Northern half of the N. 
American continent), we find—among the 
Earliest names, which are our first concern 
—a very different ratio of vulgar names to 
book names from that established for the 
‘exclusively Canadian’ group (p. 453, above). 
Instead of 7 to 24 it is here 17 to 11. Six- 
teen of the 17 are simple names. How many 
names Earliest or alternative can we show 
with reasonable certainty to have originated 
in the territory which is now Canada? 
The earliest name in this group of which 
we find record is Cusk, denoting the burbot, 
Lota lota Linn., a species, says Halkett, 
“whose geographical range is in all proba- 
bility nearly co-extensive with the fresh 
waters of the northern part of the northern 
hemisphere, and which has _ therefore 
acquired many vulgar names: twelve being 
noted from northern N. America. Yet 
*Cusk’ is not given for it by either Halkett 
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or Jordan & Evermann (1896). Is it then a 
British Isles name? On the evidence of 
O.E.D. the answer is ‘ Yes, but not for the 
burbot.’ ‘It is a local name,’ says that 
Dictionary in 1893, ‘ for two different fishes 
of the cod tribe: (a) in Great Britain= 
Torsk, Tusk, Brosmius brosme. (b) in U.S. 
the Burbot.’ For the former meaning the 
earliest illustration given is from 1624 Cap- 
tain John Smith’s Generall Historie of 
Virginia, vi.216: ‘Cuske or small Ling,’ 
while the next is not until 1867, Whittier’s 
lines at the head of this note. No illustra- 
tion is given of Cusk=Burbot. Halkett in 
1913 gives it as the sole vernacular name for 
Brosme brosme Muller, a deep-water fish 
found on both sides of the North Atlantic. 

On the other hand D.A.E. 1939, s.v.+ 
Cusk, defines it only as ‘the American ling 
or eelpout, Lota maculosa LeSueur.’ Burbot 
in turn it defines (in 1938) as ‘a cusk or 
fresh-water cod, and Ling (in 1941) as ‘+ 
the American burbot’ (the plus sign indi- 
cating that the name of the meaning origi- 
nated in N. America). The other application 
of the term is not referred to, despite 
Halkett as just cited. It is strange, then, 
that D.A.E.’s immediately following illus- 
trative quotation should be from 1616 
Smith’s Description of New England: ‘And 
scarce any place, but Cod, Cuske, Holybut, 
Mackarell, Scate, or such like, a man may 
take with a hook or line.” And that s.v. 
Ling as above the first quotation should 
again be from the same work of Smith: 
‘(There were] whales, Grampus, . . . Cole, 
Cusk, or small Ling...’ ‘Here be mon- 
sters!’ we may exclaim. The torsk grows 
to a length of 3 feet, the ling may attain 6, 
or even 7 feet, while the burbot is about a 
foot. The cusk spoken of by Smith was 
evidently enough a deep-water fish, yet 
D.A.E. has inadvertently omitted its defini- 
tion. It is curious that O.E.D., for its part, 
should have overlooked these two New- 
England references for Cusk=Brosme, 
earlier by eight years than that which it 
gives, despite the fact that it cites the first 
of them in illustration of Halibut. 

In point of fact, none the less, D.A.E. 
does give us, immediately following upon 
its Smith citation, illustrations of Cusk with 
the meaning of burbot. They are three in 
number, the first being a very early and 
interesting one. We may set them out in 


ull: 
(a) 1687. From a letter, preserved in the 
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Essex Institute Collection: ‘Pray fail me 
not my dear Mother in sending me half 
kentle [quintal] of Cuske and some aples 
and some barberyes and ye Lott of Cuske.’ 

(b) 1814. From a writing, preserved in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society’s Col- 
lection, given only obiter s.v. Pickerel: ‘ The 
lake abounds with fish, of which the. . 
cusk, or tusk, are the most plenty? 

(c) 1884. From Goode, Natural His- 
tory of Aquatic Animals: ‘The Burbot is 
known as Lake Cusk in Lake Winni- 
peseogee.’ [i.e. L. Winnipesaukee, Maine.] 

So, the burbot was prized by New-Eng- 
land country folk for food; the equation 
Cusk =Tusk holds good in fresh water as in 
salt; and ‘lake’ cusk was distinguished from 
the deep-sea species in Maine. 

Can we determine the origin of this name, 
concerning which both dictionaries decline 
to give evidence? (1) In the first place it 
is vouched for as above as an alternative to 
Tusk. (ii) Tusk was a Shetlands term for 
the torsk (1776 Pennant, British Zoology). 
(iii) Torsk was an adoption into ME of the 
Norwegian torsk (O.E.D. 1913, Etymology), 
the earliest cited reference for it in English 
being 1620 J. Mason, New-found-land, 5: 
* Flounders, . Cunners, Catfish, Torsk.’ 
(iv) There was a parallel Norwegian form 
tosk. (Cf. M.E. bosk, variant of busk, ‘bush,’ 
adapted from the Romance bosco; and early 
mod. E. Busky, Bosky, ‘bushy.’) (v) So 
doubtless Tusk was an adaptation by the 
Shetland fishermen of this. (vi) Norwegian 
torsk, tosk, were derived from Old Norse 
thorskr, thoskr, which were probably from 
the root of ON thurr, ‘dry’; cf. German 
diirr, Dorsch, modE Dorse (1610 but no 
quot. S.O.E.D.), ‘dried cod.’ (vii) Since the 
XIVth century the cod, Gadus morrhua 
Linn., has constituted the ‘dried fish’ or 
‘stockfish’ par excellence, but from the 
XVIth century the allied torsk, very com- 
mon in the seas north of the British Isles, 
has come to rival it. Hence, while the Low- 
German Dorse retains its meaning of ‘ cod,’ 
the Norse Torsk, Tusk (Cusk), has been 
applied to Brosme. (viii) Finally, in the 
U.S. (according to O.E.D. and D.A.E.’s 
illustrations) Cusk = Tusk has become a local 
name for the only fresh-water gadoid fish, 
the burbot. But it remains difficult to 


account for the alteration of initial T to C. 
Since the original (1687) source is manu- 
script, could it be (we ask with hesitation) 
that the handwriting of that letter has been 
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misread? If this solution fails, could the 
change be parallel (though reverse) to that 
made by a little boy, knocking at his sister’s 
door and saying ‘May I tum in?” For 
interchange of final -t and -c cf. the ME 
parallel forms chirt and chirk, ‘ chirp.’ 

Why Cusk was thus reapplied it is hard 
to say. It was too early for the concept of 
‘extension’ and ‘transference’ of names to 
have become effective, dependent as it is on 
the recognition of zoological ‘families,’ 
which were first discriminated by Linnaeus 
c. 1750. Apart from the common structural 
characters observed by ichthyologists, the 
two species here in question are in fact dis- 
tinguished by the absence in the torsk of 
the characteristic front dorsal fin of the 
burbot, as well as by their habitat and size 
(the torsk growing to a length some three 
times that of the burbot). The only obvious 
resemblance between them lies in the feature 
that the bodies of both are elongate. Was 
the play of fancy satisfied with that alone? 
It is a point on which we shall get more light 
presently. 

As for the place where and the time when 
the new application of the name had its 
origin, our evidence establishes us on surer 
ground. Since the deep-sea Cusk (Halkett’s 
only name) ranges on the N. American side 
of the Atlantic from Labrador to Cape Cod, 
it seems justifiable to suggest that it was 
behind the coast of Maine, no long time 
after Captain John Smith described and 
mapped that region in 1616. And there the 
name lingered unchronicled save by the 
writer of that other document, who was not 
sure of its spelling, c or ¢, until Brown 
Goode found it after two hundred years on 
Lake Winnipesaukee. So, if we cannot 
claim this, the Earliest in our present 
‘Northern’ group to which a definite date 
is assignable, as a Canadian introduction, at 
least we find it an origin in the latitude of 
Lake Ontario. 

The burbot’s nearest ally is the LING, 
Molva, another deep-sea fish, 4 to 6 feet 
long, peculiar to the eastern Atlantic, its 
only appearance on the American side, off 
Newfoundland, being referred to by Jordan 
& Evermann as doubtful. Yet we find Hal- 
kett giving the name ‘Fresh-water Ling’ 
precedence even over * Burbot.’ D. A.E., as 
we have seen, defines ‘Cusk’ as ‘the 

1In an anecdote related by Hare, Augustus J. C., 
iM ge of my Life (London 1900, George Allen), 


There is still a doubt, however, whether 
the substitution is authentic. 
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American ling,’ yet the earliest quotation 
we have for Ling in this sense is given us by 
O.E.D., s.v. (Fresh-water) Ling, Am., N.Z., 
from c. 1850 S. H. Hammond (N.Y.), Wild 
Northern Scenes: ‘ That is a species of ling: 
we call it in these parts a lawyer.’ (It is, 
indeed, also qu. D.A.E., but only s.v. 
Lawyer; dated 1857.) After that the next, 
in fact the only other, reference given by the 
dictionaries is qu. D.A.E. from a New York 
Fish & Game Commissioner’s Report of 
1897: ‘Lota maculosa . . . Burbot; Ling; 
Lawyer.’ From this it appears that Ling 
was a name in local use in New York, and 
in that case it seems probable that its ‘ exten- 


sion’ from Molva—which had borne it in 


the British Isles from the XIIth century— 
adopted from the Old Norse—may have 
taken place ‘ ante 1850,’ perhaps even before 
New York became a State, in the Adiron- 
dacks, no great distance from the border of 
Upper Canada: i.e. in much the same 
latitude as the reapplication of Cusk, but 
further inland. But it cannot be called a 
Canadian name, either. Why was ‘Ling’ 
thus extended? At least, besides its elon- 
gated body, it possesses the second, anterior, 
dorsal fin which Brosme lacks: two charac- 
teristics which strike the eye; but Molva, as 
its name denotes, is above all things the 
‘long’ fish, whereas Lota (Pennant tells us) 
was called Bird-bolt, short and thick. We 
are left puzzled again. But if we further ask 
why two such names, ultimately Norse, of 
deep-sea fishes should have been given to 
one fresh-water species within so relatively 
limited an area, we may with some confi- 
dence point to the difference in racial 
composition between the populations of 
New England and of New York Colony: 
the one strongly English, inhabiting a coastal 
region and looking to the sea for its liveli- 
hood; the other composed of some half- 
dozen European nationalities, Dutch, Ger- 
ban, Swedish, French, who knew not the 
Northern name of ‘ Torsk,’ and were cut 
off from the New-England users of it by the 
forests. (The torsk in Europe is a fish of 
northern waters; the ling extends to the Bay 
of Biscay.) 

We also hear of Lota maculosa as the 
Fresh-water Cop, but as the only evidence 
for this name is from 1882 Jordan & Gil- 
bert’s Synopsis of the Fishes of North 
America, embodied in the National Museum 
Bulletin the following year and thence qu. 
D.A.E., and as we cannot imagine any fish- 
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erman claiming to have caught a cod when 
it was a burbot—there being no likeness in 
size, structure or appearance—we should 
say that—unlike Fresh-water Herring—this 
is evidently a book name, conferred by one 
who knew Lota not only as a member of 
the Cod family, but as the only fresh-water 
species. It therefore does not comes within 
our survey, save presently for comparison 
with a Land Cod recorded by Richardson. 

For aught that D.A.E. tells us, Burbot 
was not in use for Leta among the 
English settlers or traders in N. America be- 
fore the time of LeSueur. But let us look 
more closely into this matter. If we turn 
up the name in D.A.E. we find it defined 
as ‘A cusk or fresh-water cod’ and illus- 
trated from 1842 DeKay. But there are 
earlier N. American occurrences of it to be 
taken into account. John Lawson in his 
New Voyage to Carolina (London 1709) 
writes that ‘ Barbouts and Miller’s Thumbs, 
are the very same here, in all respects, as 
they are in England, but this is no evidence 
for N. Amercan usage, and the passage is 
accordingly enclosed by D.A.E. in square 
brackets. Reference to the burbot is any- 
way here only incidental, the dictionary 
citing the passage s.v. Miller’s Thumb (which 
is definitely not the same species in N. 
America as in the British Isles). 

We next find the name in a passage from 
G. Forster in the Royal Society’s Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1772, quoted by 
O.E.D. only, s.v. Burbot, which we have 
already touched upon in connection with 
Gwyniad (N. & Q., 1.523b), as one of ‘the 
four kinds of Hudson’s Bay fish.’ If it be 
said that there is no evidence for N. 
American usage here either, Forster having 
been an English ‘ philosopher,’ we would 
have recourse to an argument parallel to 
that which we advanced in support of the 
Canadicity of ‘Sucker’ in our First 
Note of the present series (p. 455), and 
say that the four kinds of Hudson’s Bay 
fish were there called ‘the Sturgeon, the 
Burbot, the Gwyniad and the Sucker,’ as is 
expressly indicated in the case of the last. 
The fur traders, we would argue, having re- 
applied an old name in a completely new 
meaning in the one case, made correct 
identifications in the others (even though 
the burbot does not occur in Scotland). If 
this is accepted, we have the name carried 
over to Canada at an early date, maybe— 
who knows?—as early as Cusk; at any rate 
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long before we meet it in DeKay as Lota 
maculosa [LeSueur 1811], the Spotted 
Burbot: already a book name. 

The Burbot in D.A.E. is ‘a cusk or fresh- 
water cod’; the + Cusk is ‘the American 
link or eelpout’; and the Ling is + ‘the 
American burbot,’ with no illustration (as 
we have seen) earlier than the N.Y. Fish 
. . . Commissioner’s Report of 1897. 

In sum therefore: Whereas D.A.E. has 
‘Burbot’ to be a + New York introduction 
for a non-European gadoid species, known 
in New England from the XVIIth century 
as Cusk and identified in 1811 by LeSueur 
as Lota maculosa,*so that its vernacular 
names have to be distinguished by the pre- 
fixing of a book epithet: ‘Spotted’ or 
‘American’ [more accurate would. have 
been ‘Northern N. American’]—J. & E. 
(1896) point out that ‘the American burbot 
is very close to the common species of 
Europe and Asia. .-. and may prove wholly 
identical with the latter.’ In this they follow 
Giinther (1880) and O.E.D. (1888). For the 
purpose of the present investigation, accord- 
ingly, we think it right to follow J. & E.’s 
indication, making no distinction between 
species, and confidently to claim ‘ Burbot’ 
as an early (perhaps XVIIth century) 
Canadian (i.e. Hudson’s Bay) carry-over of 
the vulgar name adopted in the XVth cen- 
tury by the English from the French: 
bourbotte, the ‘ wallower’ in mud. 


B. W. A. MASSEY. 
(To be continued) 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


T may interest readers to know that in 
Keswick Museum, Cumberland, there is 
a document certifying that George Cyrus, 
son of Richard Lewis and Ann his wife (who 
was daughter of Cyrus and Elizabeth Isaac), 
was born at Mount Street in the parish of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, County of 
Middlesex, on 14 December 1812 and 
baptised on 24 January 1813 by Samuel 
Hackett, the baptism being registered at Dr. 
Williams’ library, Redcross Street near 
Cripplegate on 11 February 1813, John Ring 
and Lydia Hutchins being present at the 
birth. 

Another document states that George 
Cyrus, son of Ann Lewis, of Colchester, 
was apprenticed to Richard Shrewsbury of 
Chatham on 28 May 1828. 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ELAS ASHMOLE (1617-1692).—It does 
not appear from the D.N.B. that any 
but brief memoirs of Elias Ashmole have 
been published. If this is so, surely he 
would be a fascinating subject for a 
biography. P.D.N. 


(GEORGE SAMPSON.—The first Bank of 

England building in Threadneedle 
Street was erected by George Sampson 
between 1732 and 1734. We are anxious to 
discover, if possible, the year of birth and 
death of Sampson, about whom very little 
is to be found in any of the standard books 
of reference. None of the books we have 
consulted gives any dates. 


BERNARD RICKATSON-HATT. 
Bank of England. 


A “LOST” EDITION (1745) OF 

DEFOE’S ROXANA.—Readers of 
Notes and Queries may be able to help me 
to locate a copy of Daniel Defoe’s The 
Fortunate Mistress which was printed in 
1745 in an edition enlarged by an anony- 
mously-written sequel. The earliest known 
text of this sequel appears in volume one of 
William Hazlitt’s The Works of Daniel De 
Foe (1840). Nevertheless, the “ complete ” 
novel once existed, for it is amply described 
by William Godwin, Charles Lamb and 
Walter Wilson, in the early nineteenth 
century. From the comments of these men 
the title may be deduced as being Roxana: 
or the Fortunate Mistress, Being a History 
of the Life and Vast Variety of Fortunes of 
Mademoiselle de Beleau. The enlarged 
novel was probably published in two 
duodecimo volumes and may have contained 
461 pages. Any information on this edition 
will be gratefully received. 

SPIRO PETERSON. 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


LICENCES TO GO ABROAD.—Could 
anyone say, with reference to foreign 
travel, whether there was any form of 
control, such as ‘licences to go abroad’, 
during the reign of George III? 
I am trying to trace a journey made by 
Wm. Waterhouse of Baildon, Yorkshire, to 
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Germany, in or about 1790. I should be 
very grateful for any suggestions on the 
matter. P. 


ENRY H. B. PAULL.—Nationality and 
death-date wanted. P.S. 


RAMREE ISLAND (sometimes called 

Kyaukpyu). Situated off the Burmese 
coast in the Bay of Bengal. Have there 
been any travel books published which give 


ENRY FRITH.—Nationality and death- 
date wanted. P.S. 


AFAYETTE, the world-famous illusion- 

ist, lost his life in the disastrous fire at 

the Empire Theatre, Edinburgh, on May 9th 

1911. His dog Beauty also perished in the 

fire and it has been said that both were 
buried in the same grave Is this true? 


H. A. ROBERTS. 


ARY A. MURRAY.—Nationality and 
death-date wanted. P.S. 


S I LAY DYING—I am extremely 
interested to know whether or not 
William Faulkner’s novel-title As I Lay 
Dying is a quotation from some literary 
source. I have gone through all of the con- 
ventional concordances, familiar quotations, 
indexes, and similar reference works but 
with no luck whatever. Carver CoLLINs. 


Massachusetts. 


GOURCES WANTED.—1. 


. .. who dies for freedom 
Has liv’d his term of nature and of glory; 

And who survives it, but a single hour, 

Has liv’d that hour too long. 

2. Their ready tongues with sophistries at 
will, can say, unsay, and be consistent still. 

These were quoted by the American 
soldier and diplomat, Lewis Littlepage 
(1762-1802) in, respectively, 1777 and 1791. 


C. C. Davis. 


I should welcome any assistance in identi- 
fying a song with the first line ‘Can I 
believe, Love’s Wreath will pain’. It is 
referred to in a story of 1834 as if well 
known as a ‘sentimental ballad’. , 7 
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Replies 





ROMAN SQUARE PALINDROME 
(cxciv. 251, cxevi. 372, cc. 457).—The 
attention of the contributor, and others, is 
called to the extended discussion of this 
word-square by Prof. Donald Atkinson, of 
the University of Manchester, in the Journal 
of Ecclesiastical History, ii. (April 1951) 
1-18 (Faber and Faber, London). His 
paper, “ The Origin and Date of the ‘ Sator’ 
Word-Square,” is an extension of his earlier 
discussion in the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xxii. (1938) 419; “ The 
Sator Formula and the Beginnings of 
Christianity.” SYDNEY K. EasTwoop. 


QOURCE WANTED (cxcvii, p. 43).—The 
inquirer may be thinking not of an 
epitaph but of the following inscription in 
the church of Harold Staunton, Notts. 
In the yeare: 1653 
when all things sacred were throughout 
the nation either demolisht or profaned 
St Robert Shirley Barronet 


ALTER ACTON MOSELEY (cxcix. 
208) (formerly of the Meer, near 
Enville, and late of Glasshampton) who died 
14 November 1793 aged 77 is buried in a 
vault in the churchyard at Astley, Worces- 
tershire. I found this recently by chance. 


H. J. HADEN. 


GHELLEY'S ‘QUEEN MAB’ (cc. 408).— 

The very interesting copy of Queen 
Mab, inscribed to Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin by P. B. S., is now tucked away 
safely in the rare-book section of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery in San Marino, California. 

THE LIBRARIAN. 


"THE WEIRD SISTERS (cc. 425-7).— 
There seems no sufficient reason for 
pushing references beyond the Malleus 
Maleficarum (cf. the Bull of saintly Pope 
Innocent VIII—Summis desiderantes affecti- 
bus 1484), while the cauldron and so on far 
from owing anything to Seneca depict very 
faithfully the Tyburn scene and contempor- 
ary penal horrors, cf. N. & Q. cxcix, 8, and 
Col. P. W. F. Brown’s learned comment 
ibid. 12, similarly The Witch and The 
Martyrdom of XII Reverend Priests (short- 
title) will repay study. K. B. DANKS. 
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SOME GREEK POEMS OF LOVE AND 
NATURE TRANSLATED INTO ENG- 
LISH VERSE by J. M. Edmonds. Cam- 
bridge, Deighton Bell 1955 pp. 14 + 74. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THIS volume is the third of translations of 

the “little things” of Greek poetry 
made by that fine scholar and veteran trans- 
lator, Mr. J. M. Edmonds. Greek poetry 
has a wealth of these wonderful “little 
things” that combine exquisite form with 
flowerlike freshness and fragrance, making 
them the despair of the translator. 

This selection includes versions of some 
of the most famous fragments of the early 
lyric poets such as Alcman, Ibycus and 
Sappho, pieces by “gnomic” poets like 
Archilochus, Semonides of Amorgos and 
Theognis, and a fairly large number of 
epigrams from the Anthology. The verse 
and style of most of the translations is that 
of the tradition of English light verse, as it 
has descended from Herrick and Prior to 
Locker Lampson, Austin Dobson and 
Andrew Lang. An exception is the amusing 
poem by Semonides of Amorgos, which is 
cleverly and appropriately rendered into 
Chaucerian language and metre. Generally 
speaking, Mr. Edmonds’s poetic idiom is 
better suited to the lighter pieces from the 
Anthology than to the early lyrics. He is 
particularly successful with playful epigrams 
like the following from Philodemus : 

Good ev’ning, my dear, 

‘o you, Sir, the same 

—And may I be told the pretty one’s name? 

—And I yours? 

—Don’t be inquisitive 

—Nor you, then. 

—Are you engaged to-night? 

—To anyone who’s got love to give 

—Will you dine with me? 

—If you like. 
—That’s right ; 

How much shall I give you? 

—Nothing as yet. 

—That’s an unusual answer to get. 

—What you like when you say good-bye. 

—That’s fair. 
Where do you live? I'll send for you there. 
—Look over yonder 
—What time shall we say? 
—Whenever you like. 


ow. 

—Lead the way. 
The anonymous epigram on Aristides, the 
teacher of rhetoric is cleverly adapted to 
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apply to a modern Demonstrator in Natural! 
Science: 
Hail ye sev’n scholars of the Lord of Stenches, 
Four Walls, a Bunsen-burner and two benches. 
Neat rhyming verse and style of this kind, 
however, are very inadequate when used to 
render such miracles of lyric swiftness and 
splendour as Alcman’s farewell to his chorug 
of maidens. Here is Edmonds’s rendering! 
of this famous fragment: 
Virgin voices clear and sweet, 
Age hath swept me off my feet : 
O that I my way could wing, 
Like the sea-blue bird of Spring, 
Fearless the foam-flow’rs above 
With the halcyons I love! 
Walter Headlam’s version of this poem giveg#} 
far more of the rush and ecstasy of th 
Greek : 
No more, O musical maidens with voice 
ravishing sweet 
My limbs fail: Ah that I were but a ce 
borne on the win 
Over the bloom of the wave amid fair youn 
alcyons fleet, 
With a careless heart untroubled, the sea-bl 
bird of the Spring 
Then there are the celebrated lines of Sappha 
on the apple, which can be roughl 
rendered in the original metre as follows: 4 
Like to the sweet ruddy apple that blushes atop 
of the topmost) 
Bough of the tall apple tree, for the fruitpickerg 
somehow forgot jt} 
No, they didn’t forget it, not one was able t 
reach 
Edmonds turns this poem into four very) 
commonplace rhyming lines: 
Like the pippin blushing high 
On the tree-top beneath the sky, 
Where the pickers forgot it—nay, 
Could not reach it so far away. ; 
It would be churlish, however, to dwell tod 
much on the shortcomings of this pleasan 
selection, which will certainly transmit muc! 
of the grace and charm of the “s 
things” of Greek poetry to those who can || 
not read the original texts. : 
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